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Memoir of 
JOHN MASON GOOD, M.D. F.R.S. ETC. 
( With a Portrait.) 


‘Vir bonus, omne forum quem spectat et omne 
tribunal.”—Hor. Epis. 16. lib. 1. 


Great talents command the respect of 
mankind; and when their possessor ‘is re- 
moved from scenes of earthly turbulence, 
his loss is sincerely deplored,. and his 
memory transmitted to future times; but 
great talents alone, will not secure the ad- 
miration of posterity, or procure its favour- 
able judgment, if they were unaccompanied 
with religious and moral worth. Strength 
of mind, unrestricted by the obligations of 
morality and religion, is like the chaotic 
deep, over whose face. darkness brooded, 
till the Spirit of the Lord had rested. upon 
it, and given life to its waters. The devo- 
tion of transcendent genius to the cause of 
piety and virtue alone, ought to excite our 
veneration and regard, as. this, and nothing 
less than this, can enable a man to pass 
triumphantly the ordeal of future ages: 
for he only is truly great and good, on 
whom all sects and parties look with 
reverence, and whose character will bear 
the scrutiny of every tribunal. 

Joun Mason Goon, the distinguished 
subject of the present memoir, is a grati- 
fying example of superlative talents pro- 

rly restrained, and honourably and use- 
ully employed. Engaged in a profession 
that rendered him peculiarly serviceable to 
his fellow men, he laboured assiduously to 
improve those branches of science on 
which, as a means, their lives in a great 
measure depend. His researches into the 
arcana of medical knowledge were ex- 
tensive, and the curative art is deeply 
indebted to his labours. But the repu- 
tation of Dr. Good rests not entirely on 
his professional zeal and ability. He cul- 
tivated elegant literature with a success 
that is enjoyed by few, and his lightest 
compositions only, would entitle him to 
an honourable place in the annals of lite- 
rary fame. hen to these we add his 
firm and devoted attachment to the Chris- 
tian faith, his character is reflected with a 

128.—voL, x1. 





lustre that can never fade. We turn from 
the contemplation of it with reverence, and 
congratulate mankind that 

“ The muse forbids the virtuous man to die.” 

The family of Dr. Good con- 
siderable property at Romsey in Hamp- 
shire, and in the neighbouring parish of 
Lockerley. His grandfather, who was em- 
ployed in shalloon manufacture, had three 
sons, William, Edward, and ‘Peter. The 
eldest took up the profession of arms, and 
died young; the second son succeeded his 
father in the manufactory, and inherited 
the family estates; and Peter, the youngest, 
devoted to the ministry of the gospel 
among the Independents, was placed under 
the care of the Rev. W. Johnson of Rom- 


Sey. He was afterwards removed to. the 


—— académy at Ottery St. Mary, 


dn Devonshire, then under the superin- 


tendenté of Dr. Lavender. At this E ere 
tin, 


-he made considerable progress in the 
-Greek, -and Hebrew languages, and ac- 


quired a taste for biblical criticism. Hav- 
ing fmished his academical studies, he was 
invested ‘with the care of a congregation at 
Epping, in Essex. . His’ ordination took 
place on Thursday, 23d September, 1760, 
when an impressive charge was delivered 
by the celebrated. John Mason, author of 
the treatise on “Self-Knowledge.” Not 
long after his establishment at Epping, 
Mr. Good united himself in marriage with 
Miss Sarah Peyto, daughter of the Rev. H. 
Peyto, of Great Coggeshall, Essex, and 
niece, of John Mason. This lady died 
Feb. 17th, 1766, .after the birth of her 
youngest child, leaving three children, Wil- 
liam, John Mason, and Peter. Within 
two years after the death of his first wife, 
Mr. Good entered into a second marriage 
with the daughter of Mr. John Baker, of 
Cannon-street, London. He then took 
charge of a congregation at Welling- 
borough, in Northamptonshire, but after- 
wards, succeeding to the family estate in 
Hampshire, he retired thither, and devoted 
his time and talents to the instruction of 
his children. 

John Mason Good early acquired, 
under the immediate eye of his father, an 
intimate acquaintance with the Latin, Greek, 
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and French languages. The assiduous 
care of his parent, in the management of 
his studies, led him to perceive, that five 
things are essentially nécessary to the attain- 
ment of knowledge: a proper management 
of time, a right method of reading to ad- 
vantage, due order and regulation in the 
studies taken up, a power of choosing, 
and retaining in the memory, the choicest 
flowers of literature, and the improvement 
of solitary thought. The subject of our 
memoir pursued his studies with such 
zeal and attention, and was so entirely 
absorbed in the prosecution of his object, 
that he allowed himself no time for recrea- 
tion; the consequences of which were, 
indications of premature debility. At the 
desire of his father, however, he joined in 
the- athletic sports suited to his age, and 
soon re-acquired the healthy vigour of 
youth. 

When fifteen years of age, John Mason 
Good was apprenticed to Mr. Johnson, a 
surgeon-apothecary at Gosport; yet, though 
he devoted an exemplary attention to his 
profession, his new career did not entirely 
withdraw him from the pursuit of elegant 
and polite literature. About this period, 
he composed a “ Dictionary of Poetic 
Endings,” and several trifling poems. These 
were followed by “An Abstracted View of 
the principal Tropes and Figures of Rhe- 
toric in their origin and powers,” illus- 
trated by original and selected examples. 
He then turned his attention to the Italian 
language, and gathered the sweets of Ari- 
osto, Tasso, Dante, Filicaja, and other 
authors. These selections were entered in 
common-place books; from one of which, 
entitled “ Ertracta ex Autoribus diversis,” 
we transcribe a few heads, as they serve 
to shew the correct taste and sober judg- 
ment of this great man in the earlier years 
of life. 

BRITAIN. 
Happy Britannia! where the queen of arts, 
lpopiring vigour, liberty abroad, 
Walks through the land of heroes unconfin’d, 


And scatters plenty with unsparing hand.” — 
Thomson. 


Time was when it was praise and boast enough, 
In every clime, and travel where ove might, 

That we were born her children: praise enough 
To fill th’ ambition of a private man, 

That Chatham’s language was his mother tongue, 
And Wolfe’s great name compatriot with bis own. 
Farewell those honours, and with them farewell 
The hope of such hereafter: they have fallen 
Each in his field of glory, ene in arms, 

And one in council.”—Cowper, Task, book 1. 


NIGHT. 


Night, sable goddess, from her ebon throne, 

Fn rayless majesty now stretches forth 

Her leaden sceptre o’er'a slumb'ring world. 
Silence how dead, and darkness how profound! 
Nor eye, nor list'ning ear, an object finds ; ‘ 
Creation sleeps.” Young. 





KNOWLEDGE. 

** Next to the knowledge of ourselves, most valu- 
able is the knowledge of nature ; and this is to be 
acquired only by attending her through the variety 
of her works: the more we behold of these, the 
more our ideas are enlarged’ and extended ; and 
the nobler and more worthy conceptions we must 
entertain of that Power who is the Parent of uni- 
versal being.”—Solyman and Almena. 

Ill health compelling Mr. Johnson to 
engage the assistance of a Mr. Babington, 
between this gentleman and Mr. Good, 
who had not yet completed his eighteenth 
year, a close intimacy was soon effected ; 
but while they were planning schemes of 
co-operation, the death of Mr. J. gave a 
new turn to the views of both. Mr. Good 
engaged himself with a surgeon at Havant, 
and his occasional visits’ at this time to his 
grand-father, Mr. Peyto, prepared the way 
for his partnership with Mr. Deeks of Sud- 
bury. Previously to his settlement at this 
place, he passed the latter part of 1783 
and the spring of 1784 in Leatts, and 
attended the medical and surgical lectures, 
the substance of which he took down in 
short hand. Whilst in town, he formed 
an acquaintance with a Mr. Godfrey of 
Coggeshall, and became an active member 
of a society for the promotion of natural 
philosophy. One essay connected with 
this society, produced by Mr. Good, en- 
titled, “An Investigation of the Theory of 
Marthquakes,” is distinguished by a good 
style and a spirit of deep inquiry; but it 
wants that ease and freedom which are 
acquired only by long practice in writing. 

Mr. Good returned from London in 
July er August, 1784, and commenced the 
practice of his profession, when his atten- 
tion to business was so unremitting and 
exemplary, that his partner, Mr. Deeks, 
felt no hesitation in leaving the manage- 
ment entirely in his hands. In the course 
of his visits to Coggeshall, Mr. Good con- 
tracted an intimacy with the sister of his 
friend, Mr. Godfrey, which ended in a 
marriage with that lady. His domestic 
felicity, however, was too quickly destroyed 
by the death of his wife, in little more 
than six months after their nuptials. 

Mr. Good remained a widower nearly 
four years, during which he read much, 
but in a desultory manner. Early in 
1790, he formed an acquaintance with 
Dr. Nathan Drake, author of “ Literary 
Hours,” “The Gleaner,” &c. His inter- 
course with this distinguished individual, 
led him to extend and regulate {his reading, 
and, in addition to a knowledge of clas- 
sical and modern languages, he now ob- 
tained a critical acquaintance with Hebrew. 
He addressed an epistle, written in the 
Horatian style, to his friend Dr. Drake, 
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which is replete with spirit and beauty. 
About three mg previous to the date of 
this m, he took, as second wife, the 
daughter of Thomas Fenn, esq. of Balling- 
don Hall, an opulent banker at Sudbury. 
Of six children, the offspring of this union, 
only two daughters survive. 

A train of adverse circumstances led 
Mr. Good, in 1792, into pecuniary embar- 
rassments ; but though his father-in-law, 
Mr. Fenn, rendered him some assistance 
and would have rendered more, he de- 
termined to surmount his difficulties, if 

. possible, by his own exertions. He made 
translations from the French and Italian, 
and wrote several pieces adapted to the 
stage; but having no acquaintance with 
the London managers, was unable to get 
his dramatic compositions brought for- 
ward. Notwithstanding these discourage- 
ments, he continued to persevere, though 
for some time with very little success. 
Having opened a correspondence with the 
editor of the “ World,” the Morning Post 
of that day, his poetical essays occasionally 
appeared in that paper. Among his prose 
essays, written about this time, that on 
“ A Particular Providence” is, in the esti- 
mation of his biographer, Dr. Gregory, the 
best. We have introduced it into the 


pages of our Magazine; the concluding 


part will be found in the present number. 
Mr. Good shortly after prepared a critique 
on miracles for the (Analytical) Review, 
which, if not entirely novel, is distin. 
guished by force and energy.’ The fol- 
lowing remark of the reviewer, in the 
course of his critique, is so very im- 
portant, that we make no apology for tran- 
scribing it. 

“The miracles recorded in the gospel 
are not of the momentary kind, or miracles 
of even short duration; but they were such 
as were attended with permanent effects.” 
The flitting appearance of a spectre, the 
hearing of a supernatural sound, may each 
be regarded as a momentary miracle: the 
sensible proof is gone, when the apparition 
disappears, or the sound ceases. But it is 
not so, if a person born blind be restored 
to sight, or a notorious cripple to the use 
of his limbs, or a dead man to life; for in 
each of these cases a permanent effect is 
produced by supernatural means. The 
change, indeed, was instantaneous, but the 
proof continues. The subject of the mira- 
cle remains; the man cured is there; his 
former condition was known, and his pre- 
Sent condition may be examined and com- 
pared with it. Such cases can, by no 
possibility, be resolved into false perce 
Uon or trick; and of this kind are by 





the greater portion of the miracles recorded 
in the New Testament.” 

Receiving proposals to enter into - 
nership with Mn W. a surgeon and = 
thecary, of extensive practice in 
the metropolis, Mr. Good, in April, 1793, 
at the age of twenty-nine, pursuant to his 
agreement with him, came to London, 
where things appeared, for a time, to wear 
an auspicious aspect. But his rising 
popularity excited the jealousy of his part- 
ner, and occasioned a disunion of mea- 
sures, which ended in the dissolution of 
the partnership, Whenever Mr. Good 
prescribed one mode of treatment for a 
patient, Mr. W. would. in his next visit 
order an entirely different one. The result 
of this may be anticipated. The business 
was lost, the partnership broken up, and 
Mr. W. ended his days in the Fleet = 
son. Mr. G. was again assisted by Mr. 
Fenn, but he endeavoured to conceal, as 
much as possible, the extent of his embar- 
rassments from his relatives, from a desire 
to surmount them principally by his own 
exertions. For three or four years he con- 
cealed a load of anxiety under a cheerful 
demeanour, but was enabled at length to 
overcome all difficulties, to take his proper 
station in his profession, and to live in what 
are usually termed: easy circumstances. 

A premium of twenty guineas had been 
offered by Dr. Lettsom of the Medical 
Society for the best dissertation on the 
question, “‘ What are the diseases most fre- 
quent in woikhouses, poorhouses, and simi- 
lar institutions, and what are the best 
means of cure and prevention?” Mr. G. 
was so fortunate as to obtain the prize on 
this occasion, and was further compli- 
mented by a request that he would publish 
his performance ; a request with which he 
could feel no difficulty in complying. 

Mr. Good particularly exerted himself 
to preserve the distinction between the 
apothecary and the druggist. In London, 
and in nearly every town of Great Britain, 
men, not only ignorant of medical science, 
but of the most illiterate character alto- 
gether, obtained extensive business as drug- 
gists. Ip several instances, country grocers 
blended the chemical profession with their 
own trade, and the mischief resulting was 
such as might be expected. Prescriptions 
were misunderstood, and consequently im- 
properly prepared ; and even the life of 
the patient, it is not improbable, might, in 
some instances, have been sacrificed by the 
ignorance of these pretenders to science. 

Amidst all his professional engagements, 
Mr. Good still found leisure to prosecute 
his literary inquiries. By this time his 
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extensive talents began to be known, and 
his society was courted by the learned. 
Besides the leading men of his profession, 
he numbered among his acquaintance, 
Drs. Disney, Rees, Hunter, Geddes, 
Messrs. Maurice, Fuzeli, Charles But- 
ler, Gilbert Wakefield, and others. His 
introduction to Mr. Geddes is so charac- 
teristic of that extraordinary man, that we 
here insert it in Mr. Good’s own words. 
“*T met him accidentally at the house of 
Miss Hamilton, who has lately acquired a 
just reputation for her excellent letters on 
education; and I freely confess, that at 
the first interview I was by no means 
pleased with him. I beheld a man of 
about five feet five inches high, in a black 
dress, put on with uncommon negligence, 
and apparently never fitted to his form: 
his figure was lank, his face meagre, his 
hair black, long, and loose, without having 
been sufficiently submitted to the opera- 
tions of the toilet, and his eyes, though 
quick and vivid, sparkling at that time 
rather with irritability than benevolence. 
He was disputing with one of the com- 
pany when I entered, and the rapidity 
with which at this moment he left his chair, 
and rushed, with an elevated tone of voice, 
and uncourtly dogmatism of manner, 
towards his opponent, instantaneously per- 
suaded me that the subject upon which the 
debate turned was of the utmost moment. 
I listened with all the attention I could 
command; and in a few minutes learned, 
to my astonishment, that it related to nothing 
more than the distance of his own house 
in the New Road, Paddington, from the 
place of our meeting, which was in Guild- 
ford-street. The debate being at length 
concluded, or rather worn out, the Dr. 
took possession of the next chair to that in 
which I was seated, and united with my- 
self, and a friend who sat on my other 
side, in discoursing upon the politics of 
the day. On this topic we proceeded 
smoothly and accordantly for some time, 
till at length disagreeing with us upon 
some point as trivial as the former, he 
again rose abruptly from his seat, traversed 
the room in every direction, with as inde- 
terminate’ a parallax as that of a comet, 
and loudly maintaining his position at 
every step he took.. Not wishing to pro- 
long the dispute, we yielded to him with- 
out further interruption ; and in the course 
of a few minutes after he had finished his 
harangue, he again approached us, retook 
possession of his chair, and was all play- 
fulness, good humour, and genuine wit.” 
In the year 1797 Mr. Good commenced 
his translation of Lucretius, a work which 
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would alone stamp his character as a man 
of high literary talent. His attention was 
particularly directed to the acquisition of 
languages, and he appears to have lessened 
the labours attendant on this pursuit by 
tracing their analogies, and by a classifica- 
tion of their synonyms. In a letter to Dr. 
Drake, (dated January 29th, 1803,) after 
adverting with thankfulness to the state 
of his business as a surgeon, (which then 
= more than £1400 per annum.) 
e further states :— 

“T have edited the Critical Review, be- 
sides writing several of its most elabo. 
rate articles.—I have every week supplied 
a column of matter for the Sunday Review 
—and have for some days had the great 
weight of the British Press upon my 
hands: the Committee for conducting 
which having applied to me lately, in the 
utmost consternation, in consequence of 
a trick put upon them by the proprietors 
of other newspapers, and which stopped 
abruptly the exertions of their editor, and 
several of their most valuable hands.” 

Towards the end of this busy year, Mr. 
and Mrs. Good were visited with a heavy 
domestic affliction in the death of their 
only son, a child of amiable and fascinat- 
ing manners, and aspiring intellectual 
powers. Mr. G. for some time sunk 
under this visitation, and fell into a des- 

ndency which greatly alarmed his friends. 

ight years after this event, his friend and 
biographer, Dr. Gregory, sustained a simi- 
lar loss, and the following letter of con- 
dolence addressed by Mr. G. to the latter 
shows the deep feeling with which, even 
then, he contemplated his own loss. 
Caroline Place, May 7th, 1811. 

“ My very dear Friend, 

“ With no common feeling do I sym- 
pathize with you. Your letter has touched 
upon a string which vibrates with so much 
agony through my heart and brain, and I 
fear ever will continue to do so, that I fly 
from it upon all occasions like the stricken 
deer from the hunter. You have indeed 
conjectured riglit, and the similarity of our 
trials is peculiarly remarkable. I, like 
you, had every thing I could wish for in 
one—one only. I enjoyed the present, I 
feasted on the future ;—at the age of twelve, 
the same fatal disease made its attack— 
the result was the same—and my arms, 
like yours formed a pillow during the 
last gasp; there was the same sense of 
piety whilst living, and the same prominent 
shoot of genius, The master of the Char- 
ter-House, in a letter to me on the occa- 
sion, bewailed the loss of one of their most 
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promising blossoms ; and a variety of little 
effusions, both in prose and verse, found 
in the well-known hand afterwards, but 
never shewn to any one, and written for 
personal amusement alone, seemed suffi- 
ciently to justify the opinion so generally 
entertained. 

« But, here, my dear friend, I am afraid 
I must drop the parallel: for in the weak- 
ness of my heart, I freely confess I have 
not yet acquired that strength of duty 
which you are already enabled to mani- 
fest. 

“I dare not examine myself as to what 
I should wish for, if it were in my power. 
—Ail I have hitherto been able to say is, 
‘Thy will be done !’ 

“Mr. L—— was with us when your 
letter arrived: we were listening to a new 
and most sweetly impyessive anthem, ‘ My 
song shall be of judgment and of mercy ! 
to thee, O Lord, will I sing.” What could 
be more appropriate, even if we had been 
aware of the melancholy fact, and could 
have foreseen your distressing communi- 
cation. It struck us forcibly,—and we 
dwelt upon the coincidence. The judg- 
ment is unquestionable, but is not the 
mercy, my excellent friend, equally visible ? 
Your own pious reflections will suggest a 
thousand proofs that it is : I will only 
repeat the remark that was most obvious 
to ourselves ; that had this affliction hap- 
pened about a year and a half ago, when 
you were living alone, and had no such 
affectionate nurse to have co-operated with 
you,—no such bosom comforter to have 
supported you,—severe as it is, it must 
have been of a character far severer still. 
There are a few gracious drops intermixed 
with every cup of bitterness—or how could 
man at times endure the draught? You 
have them from this source: you have 
them from the recollection of having sown 
the good seed, at an early hour, in the 
best of seasons, and in a propitious soil : 
but, most of all, you have them in the 
harvest that has already been produced,— 
in the safe deposit of the grain in its im- 
perishable garner. It is accomplished ; 
the great task intrusted to you is executed 
—the object of life is rendered secure— 
the gulf is forded ; the haven of happiness 
has hold on the anchor. 

_ “We will certainly see you in a short 
time: Mrs. Good intends herself to write 
to-morrow, or next day. In the mean 
while, give our most affectionate regards 
to Mrs. Gregory, for whose health we are 
very anxious, accept our best wishes and 
prayers, and believe me,.as ever, yours,” 
“ J. M. Goon.” 





The translation of Lucretius before men- 
tioned was com for the most part 
in the. streets of London, during Aur: 
Good’s extensive walks to visit his patients. 
Whilst proceeding with this work, he 
united himself with Dr. Gregory and Mr. 
Newton Bosworth in the compilation of 
an Universal Dictionary. In 1810, ac- 
cepting an invitation to deliver lectures at 
the Surrey Institution, he met with the 
most gratifying attention; and notwith- 
standing his close and numerous engage- 
ments, he continued to cherish the love 
of poésy, in the production of short effu- 
sions on the passing events of life. He 
also contributed many valuable papers to 
the British Review, a periodical whose 
extinction excited considerable regret. 

In the year 1820, Mr. Good, by the 
advice of his friends, entered upon a higher 
department of professional duty, that of a 
a. He had his diploma of M. D. 
rom Marischal College, Aberdeen, It is 
dated July 10th, 1620, and is expressed 
in terms of peculiar honour, differing from 
the usual formularies. He was also elect- 
ed an honorary member of the Medical 
and Chirurgical Society of Aberdeen, No- 
vember 2d, 1820. At the end of this 
year he published a “System of Nosology,” 
which was followed in 1822 by « The 
Study of Medicine” in four octavo volumes. 
To his confinement, occasioned by the lat- 
ter work, he referred the unfavourable 
symptoms which now began to appear 
in his health. In a letter to Dr. Drake, 
dated August 21st, 1822, he thus writes :— 

“On Friday I purpose to set off for 
Matlock, with my dear wife and daughter, 
for about ten days, for the purpose of re- 
creation. You, I apprehend, are stil as 
busy as ever, and will no doubt travel 
further in your easy chair, and probably 
over still more picturesque and romantic 
landscapes, than we shall do in our chariot. 
May you never travel over. any, but may 
administer to you solid delight and satis. 
faction,—tranquillizing or elevating the ani- 
mal spirits, and reading a useful lesson to 
the mind! In one sense, and that the 
most important, we are all travellers and 
pilgrims, journeying to an unknown coun- 
try, and at a rate we cannot check, though 
we may precipitate it. May we, my dear 
friend, be enabled to finish our course with 
joy, and to enter into the rest that remain- 
eth, and remaineth atone, for the people 
of God.” Sf peop 

In August, 1826, his health having been 
greatly shaken, and that of Mrs. Good 
being very indifferent, it was thought ex- 
pedient that they should go to Leamington. 
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On this occasion he again writes to his 
relative in these words:—“The die is cast, 
and we are going to Leamington. May 
a gracious Providence render its breezes 
balmy, and its waters healthful! And, 
above all, direct me how best to devote 
whatever time may yet be allowed me, 
to the glory of God and the good of my- 
self and others. I have trifled with time 
too much already, it is high time to awake 
and be sober, and to prepare to leave it 
for eternity. Every moment ought to be 
precious.” 

During the last three months of his life 
his strength rapidly declined, though no 
immediate danger was apprehended by 
his friends. On the arrival of Christmas 
he paid a visit to his daughter, and reached 
her house ina state of great exhaustion. 
“Only three days previous to his death, 
a young lady who was alarmingly ill, but 
then capable of being moved from one 
place to another, was desirous to have the 
benefit of his advice. Dr. Good’s mind 
had evinced some aberrations on account 
of the fever, and the intense pain which 
he suffered; but at the time this request 
was made known to him, he experienced 
less pain, and was tolerably composed. 
He therefore agreed to see her, with Mr. 
Cooper, one of his own medical attendants. 
The young lady was accordingly conducted 
to his bed-side, and, after he had made the 
usual inquiries with his wonted acumen, 
consideration, and kindness, he conferred 
with Mr. C. on her case. He proposed a 
complete, and, as the event proved, for a 
season, a very beneficial change in the 
treatment: he wrote a prescription, which 
bears the usual character of his hand-wri- 
ting, and I am assured is marked by the 
peculiar elegance which always distin- 
guished his pharmaceutic formule.”—His 
last illness, though of short duration, was 
extremely severe, and terminated his life 
on Tuesday, January 2nd, 1827, in the 
63rd year of his age. 


The literary productions of Dr. Mason 
Good are as follows :— 


“ Diseases of Prisons,” two medical es- 
says, published in 12mo, 

‘History of Medicine,” comprised in 
255 pages, 12mo. 

“ Translation of the Song of Songs.” 

“ Memoirs of Dr. Geddes,” 1 vol. 8vo. 

Translation of Lucretius,” 2 vols. 4to. 

“Translation of the Book of Job,” 1 vol. 
8vo. 

“‘ Book of Nature,” 3 vols. 8vo. 

“ Translation of the book of Proverbs.” 

“Translation of the Psalms.” 





Dr. Good in the early part of his ‘life 
had adopted Unitarian views, and was led 
into presumption and error, whilst pur- 
suing the mazy paths of speculation: bat 
by slow degrees he escaped from these 
dangerous sentiments, and eventually be- 
came the firm adherent and advocate of 
evangelical religion. Some particulars 
relating to the last moments of this great 
man, extracted from a letter addressed by 
one of his daughters to his biographer Dr. 
Gregory, will conclude this memoir. 

“Sunday December 31st, was a day of 
intense agony and frequent wanderings of 
mind; yet with intervals of perfect recol- 
lection and composure. About noon Dr. 
Good sent for his little grandson, and after 
solemnly blessing him, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, he added instantly, ‘ Now no more, 
—go, I dare not trust myself;” shewing in 
this last remark a perfect self-recollection, 
a state of mind which continued for several 
hours. Shortly after this, some one men- 
tioned Miss W.'s name, (the young lady 
who was governess to his grandchildren.) 


_Dr. Good desired to see her, and on her 


coming into the room, and taking the con- 
vulsed hand, which he evidently wished 
but wanted the power to put forth, he 
spoke some words expressive of his satis- 
faction’as to her care of the children, and 
urging the responsibility of the charge she 
had undertaken, and her need of remem- 
bering it, especially, he added, ‘whilst their 
mother was laid aside (meaning by attend- 
ance upon himself) and I know not how 
long that may last.’ ‘I don’t know,’ he 
said, ‘how much I may have to suffer, 
but I am yet a strong man; whether we 
shall ever meet around the dining-table 
again, I cannot tell;’ and concluded by 
some expression of hope and desire that he 
should meet her hereafter. 

“Dr. Hooper arrived late in the evening 
of this day. Our dear father immediately 
knew him, described his own sufferings in 
the usual medical terms, and was not satis- 
fied unless the quantity as well as quality 
of the medicines administered was stated 
tohim. Dr. H. did not remain long, too 
quickly perceiving how unavailing, in this 
case, was human skill: with tenderness 
and frankness he told us his opinion, and 
assured us of his readiness to remain 
longer, notwithstanding his pressing medi- 
cal engagements, if his continuance would 
be of the slightest benefit to his friend. 
In the intervals of composure, and when 
not suffering from extreme exacerbations of 
pain, some of Dr. G.’s family endeavoured 
to repeat occasionally short texts of scrip- 
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ture, to which he always listened with 
pleasure, appearing, however, much more 
struck with some than with others. On 
one occasion, without any suggestion or 
leading remark from those around, he was 
heard to repeat distinctly with quivering 
convulsive lips, ‘All the promises of God 
are yea and amen in Christ Jesus.’ * What 
words for dying lips to rest upon.’ At 
another time, as one of his family was 
sitting by, he uttered some expression, not 
accurately remembered, of deep sorrow for 
sin. This text was then mentioned, ‘ If we 
confess our sins, He is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness.’ He repeated, ‘faith- 
ful: yes—nothing can be more suitable.’ 

“The same evening one of his family 
kneeling over him said, ‘May I pray, can 
you bear it?’ the reply was—‘I am not 
sure, I am in great pain; but try and 
pray.’ Accordingly a few words were 
offered up, imploring that the Saviour 
would reveal more of His loving-kindness, 
His exceeding glory, to him; he listened 
attentively, and uttered something expres- 
sive of his feeling that these petitions were 
suitable to him, and of his deeply joining 
in them. 

“Op Monday, Jan. 1st, his sufferings 
increased, and his mind wandered. At 
7 o'clock on the morning of this day his 
youngest daughter proposed repeating a 
well-known text of scripture, as the like- 
liest means of recalling him to himself, 
She was answered that this in his present 
weakness would only confuse him more. 
A text of scripture, however, was repeated, 
and the effect was wonderful; it seemed a 
perfect calling back of the mind: he lis- 
tened with manifest pleasure, and con- 
cluded it himself. Many were the texts 
which were repeated at different intervals 
throughout this day, and to which he 
listened with more or less pleasure, as they 
more or less seemed to strike his feelings 
as suitable to his own case. Some of them 
were, ‘The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
from all sin.’ ‘Behold what manner of 
love the Father hath- bestowed upon us, 
that we should be called the sons of God.’ 
‘The Lord is my shepherd.’ ‘Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil.’ Mr. Russell 
being about to quit the room, Dr. Good 
called out, begging him not to go. It 
was most strikingly impressive to hear his 
quivering lips uttering the words of scrip- 
ture, at a time when intense agony occa- 
sioned such convulsive motions of the 
whole body, that the bed often shook under 
him. His youngest daughter, who was 
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then holding his poor cold hands, said to 
him, ‘Do you remember your favourite 
hymn? ‘There is a fountain fill’d with 
blood:’ he had repeated it in the earlier 
part of his illness, and told Mr. Russell 
that sometimes when walking through the 
streets of London he used to repeat it to 
himself. In one instance he altered it 
unintentionally, but still strictly preserving 
the sense. 

“Dr. Good repeated it as given in the 
St. John’s collection of hymns, with this 
exception—Instead of 


* When this poor lisping stammering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave,’ 


he substituted, 


‘When this decaying mouldering frame 
Lies crumbling in the dust.’ 


This little variation may not be regarded as 
altogether unimportant, since it shews that 
his mental powers were still vigorous. 

*¢ Sometimes when those around could 
not. remember the exact words of the 

of scripture intended to be quoted, 
he corrected the error, and repeated them 
accurately. One of the texts he appeared 
to dwell upon with most earnestness and 
delight was, Jesus Curist, the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.’ 
When Dr. Good’s former Unitarian views 
are remembered, the dwelling upon this 
particular text could not but be consolatory 
to his family. Another text, which, with- 
out any suggestion or leading remark, he 
repeated several times, was, ‘Who art 
thou, O great mountain, before Zerubbabel 
thou shalt become a plain; and He shall 
bring forth the head-stone thereof with 
shoutings, crying, Grace, grace unto it,’ 
dwelling with peculiar emphasis upon the 
words, ‘Grace, grace unto it.’ 

“He also appeared to derive great 
comfort from these texts, repeated by Mr. 
Russell, ‘When flesh and heart fail,’ &c. 
Also, ‘When thou walkest through the 
fire, I will be with thee,’ &c. He also 
listened with much apparent comfort to 
that portion of the Te Bown suggested to 
him by his wife, ‘ When Thou hadst over- 
come the sharpness of death, Thou didst 
open the kingdom of heaven to all be. 
lievers.’ 

“On the afternoon of this day, (Mon- 
day,) Dr. Good perfectly knew every one, 
again expressed himself thankful to be 
placed in the midst of his family, and to 
be near Mr. Russell. When Mr. Travers 
arrived in the evening, he immediately 
recognized him, addressed him by name, 
and submitted to the means used for his 
relief, though painful, Upon the last 
opiate draught Salen iven, he would not 
rest sati until told the precise quan- 
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tity, which consisted of 50 drops of lau- 
danum ; and, considering the great quan- 
tity administered at different times, it is 
indeed surprising that his memory and 
mental powers should, up to this period, 
have been so little impaired. Mr. Travers, 
having employed all the means which 
surgical skill could devise, seeing they were 
of no avail, did not remain long with 
Dr. Good. After this time he was con- 
stantly convulsed, and uttered but one or 
two connected sentences. Seeing one of 
his family standing by, he made use of 
his frequent appellation ‘dearest.’ But 
his power of comprehension appeared to 
last much longer than his power of arti- 
culation or of expression. His hearing 
now became greatly affected. Mr. Russell 
called to him in a loud voice, ‘ Jesus 
Christ the Saviour ;’—he was not insen- 
sible to that sound. His valued clerical 
friend then repeated to him, in the same 
elevated tone, ‘ Behold the Lamb cf God :’ 
this roused him, and with energy, the 
energy of a dying believer, he terminated 
the sentence, ‘WHICH TAKETH AWAY THE 
SIN OF THE WORLD:’ which were the last 
words he intelligibly uttered, being about 
three hours before his death. Mr. Russell 
twice commended the departing spirit into 
the hands of Him who gave it. The last time 
was about one o’clock on the morning of 
Tuesday the 2d of January, 1827, and at 
four o’clock the same morning, the breath, 
which had gradually become shorter and 
shorter, ceased entirely.” 

“And now, (to use Dr. Gregory’s im- 
pressive words,) let us retire from this 
solemn scene,—assured that the blessed 
spirit, as it escaped from the incumbrances 
of mortality, soared te the eternal regions, 
and joined the ‘innumerable multitude,’ 
who ‘surround the throne’ and ‘ cast their 
crowns at the feet of tHe Lams ;’—con- 
soling the bereaved relatives with that 
assurance,—and seeking benefit to our- 
selves by contrasting the peaceful end of 
the Christian believer with the numerous 
instances which daily occur of men who 
die ‘without hope ;’— remembering that 
the main ‘difference between one man’s 
death and another’s, dependeth on the 
difference between heart and heart, life and 
life, preparation and unpreparedness ;’— 
a difference which is essential, and flows 
from the grace of God.” 


For the substance of this memoir we are 
indebted to Dr. Gregory's Life of Dr. Mason 
Good, published by Fisher, and Co. of London, to 
which we refer those who wish for further par- 
ticulars respecting this highly gifted individual. 
It is a volume, the perusal of which can hardl 
fail, under the Divine blessing, to strengthen an | 
assure the faith of a Christian.)—Epires. 


Saterin 





TEMPUS FUGIT.—A FRAGMENT. 
“Tempus FuGIT,” said my young friend ; 
the timepiece having caught his eye. We 
had been talking together on various sub- 
jects, and now our discourse turned on 
the swiftness of time, and the fleeting and 
transitory state of all sublunary things. 

“True, sir,” said I, “time flies, it is 
ever on the wing, it is like the running 
stream, that hurries on, and is never at 
rest till it mingles with the ocean; which 
stream, though continually flowing, we call 
the same; it runs through the same chan- 
nel, it has the same appearance, and we 
do not, perhaps, consider that what glides 
before our eyes to-day, is passing on never 
to be seen by us any more. Thus it is 
with life; ‘to-day is so like yesterday, that 
we mistake it for the same;’ years steal 
away, and we do not perceive, or at least 
do not consider, perhaps, that we are 
gliding down the stream of time, like bub- 
bles on the surface of the water, till we 
are suddenly surprised on the brink, the 
very verge of the ocean of eternity. And 
yet, one would think, we need not the aid 
of eloquence to enforce it on our minds; 
nor need we refer to the ‘sacred oracles’ to 
be taught this solemn truth: no, this is a 
lesson we may learn in the school of expe- 
rience: this, common observation will 
teach us; the book of nature is laid open 
before us, and we may read our mortality 
in almost every page. The falling leaf, 
the fading flower, the withering grass, re- 
mind us, that we too must one day wither, 
fall, and decay! But, alas! how few are 
impressed with the solemn thought, how 
few attend to the important subject, how 
very few are profited by it; even when 
some ‘alarming stroke of fate’ would sound 
it in our ears with the voice of thunder, 
we are deaf to the awful warning; we will 
not listen to the serious call; but push it 
from us as an unwelcome intruder; ‘as if 
to die were no concern of ours.’ And yet, 
strange to tell, we are ever ready to ac- 
knowledge the precariousness of our mor- 
tal existence. ‘Time flies,’ is an expres- 
sion continually dropping from our lips; 
but we will not ‘catch the transient hour,’ 
we will not improve the passing day to 
our eternal advantage; no, we will be 
wise to-morrow. But why delay! oh, fatal 
procrastination; it is the thief that steals 
away all our precious moments.” 

“True,” said my friend, “this is evi- 
dently the case; and you have, undoubt- 
edly, drawn a true picture of mankind in 
general. But suppose you mention a few 
characters, by way of elucidating your asser- 
tion?” 
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“Look at the avaricious man,” said I, 
“see him engaged in business; you will 
find him amidst the busy, bustling crowd, 
ever on the alert, hurrying on from one 
place and from one scheme to another, 
continually forming new projects, antici- 
pating future gain, with all the eagerness 
and anxiety of keen-eyed, deep-judging 
speculation; embracing every opportunity 
of increasing his worldly store, and letting 
nothing slip that might be the means of 
adding one mite more to his earthly trea- 
sure. Thus he employs, and thus he im- 
proves his time; while his chief good, his 
greatest gain, his highest interest, his 
richest treasure, is forgotten. 

“Observe the ambitious man, the man 
who is in quest of fame, seeking reputa- 
tion, perhaps, in the mouth of a cannon, 
or on the point of the sword; he engages 
in the most daring enterprises, he sur- 
mounts the greatest difficulties, he is re- 
tarded in his progress by no obstacle that 
may happen in his ry A but flies in the 
face of danger and of death, in the pursuit 
of honour; nor is he ever at rest till he 
reaches the summit of his wishes, even the 
highest pinnacle of human greatness; this 
he considers as his ‘ summum bonum ;’ 
here rest all his desires, here centres all 
his happiness; alas! he looks no further. 

“See, too, the libertine, the man of 
pleasure, observe him amidst the circle of 
his gay companions, continually pursuing 
the same vicious course from day to day, 
in quest of unsubstantial joys, a vain ‘sha- 
dow, hunting shades ;’ thus Ais ‘time flies ;’ 
and thus he travels on through life, till he 
is stopped in his mad career by some fatal 
disease, which — his own folly and 
intemperance have drawn upon him, and 
he is suddenly, and prematurely, hurried 
to that land, ‘from w bourne no tra- 
veller returns.” 

“But let us view the contrast. Let us 
turn our eyes from such characters as 
these, and contemplate that of the pious 
divine. Behold in him a pattern for our 
imitation ; here is precept, and example 
too. Let us learn from him, while he ad- 
dresses us in the sublime and emphatic 
language of inspiration, not only that all 
flesh is as grass, and the goodliness thereof 
as the flower of the field, that our life is 
as a vapour, a shadow, a dream, a tale 
that is told; but let us also learn to ‘re- 
deem the time” Are we engaged in busi- 
ness? labouring to increase our earthly 
treasure? Let us learn from him to be- 
come rich in good works; and to lay up 
for ourselves treasures in heaven. Are we, 
with the ambitious man, engaged in war- 
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fare? Let us learn to fight the good fight, 
and to come off conquerors, nay, more 
than conquerors, through the great Cap- 
tain of our salvation. Is pleasure our 
aim? Let us seek it where alone true joys 
are to be found: even in Him in whose 
presence is fulness of joy, and at whose 
right hand there are pleasures for ever- 
more. And, whatever our employment in 
life may be, or whatever our pursuits, let 
us never forget, that as ‘time flies,’ eter- 
nity comes on, and that, pass but a few 
days more, perhaps but a few hours, at 
the most but a very few years, and we 
shall have done with all earthly things; we 
shali be summoned to quit this transitory 
state, for one that will know no end. 
Then, in what shape soever the mes- 
of mortality may come, however 
formidable his appearance, we shall meet 
him with composure, we shall welcome 
him as a friend, who is come to conduct 
us to a better world, to a happier clime, 
to a more blissful region, even to that 
region, where time, pain, and death, shall 
be no more. 
Near Kingsbridge, Devon, 
March, 1828. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE DOCTRINE OF A PAR- 
TICULAR PROVIDENCE BY THE LATE 
JOHN MASON GOOD, M.D. 


(Concluded from col. 599.) 


2. **But the Deity being allowed to 
—- a capability of exerting a provi- 
ential care over his creatures, it has at 
times been contended that such an exer- 
tion would be derogatory to his infinite 
and majesty. mean and con- 
tracted idea! and unworthy of a philo- 
sopher to entertain for a moment. How- 
ever it may be respecting ourselves, in 
the view of the Deity nothing can, pro- 
perly speaking, be either great or small; 
and nothing unworthy the notice of him 
who created it. If the Deity did not de- 
grade himself by the formation of his crea- 
tures, much less can he do so by super- 
intending them after they are formed: for 
an existing being must at all times be 
superior to non-existence; and though 
they may have claims upon his bounty and 
his protection at present, it is certain they 
could have no claim at all anterior to their 
actual creation. 

“TI have, moreover, observed already, 
that the Creator is a being of infinite bene- 
volence ; and that the principal motive he 
could possibly be actuated by in the for- 
mation of any order of beings, must be 
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their own esseutial felicity. If it did not 
degrade him, then, to exert himself in pro- 
viding for this felicity at first, it cannot 
degrade him in the superintendence and 
direction of it afterwards; and as a being 
all active, and all powrful, he cannot pos- 
sibly resist such a conduct. 

“In effect, such a superintendence and 
unremitted exertion seems fully proved 
both from the continued operation of the 
laws of nature; the powers entrusted to 
mankind; and the various and unexpected 
events which often arise to confound the 
policy of the most artful, and baffle the 
strength of the mighty. Were it not so, 
material bodies must be possessed of an 
innate and essential power of mutual gra- 
vitation: a doctrine, as Sir Isaac Newton 
observes, in his letters to Dr. Bentley, too 
absurd to be credited by any man in his 
senses ; and few events in nature would 
take place contrary to our expectations, or 
at any time excite our surprise. 

“It appears singular and unaccountable, 
that after acknowledging his belief in the 
existence of such a general providence, 
and, indeed contending for its truth, Lord 
Bolingbroke, vol. 5. quarto edition, should, 
nevertheless, deny the extension of this 
providence to individuals. That the same 
volume which declares that ‘when the 
immorality of individuals becomes that of 
a whole society, then the judgments of 
God follow, and men are punished collec- 
tively in the course of a general provi- 
dence,’ that this same volume should 
almost in the same page inform us that 
‘it is plain from the whole course of this 
providence, God regards his human crea- 
tures collectively, and not individually ; 
how worthy soever- every one of them 
may deem himself to be a particular object 
of the divine care; and that there is no 
foundation in nature for the belief of such 
a scheme as a providence thus —— 
Is not then every collection and society of 
beings composed of individuals? or is it 
 aasewas for such a society or collection to 

interested in providential interpositions, 
and yet for the individuals that compose 
it to remain uninterested and unaffected 
thereby? Is it from a view of the deroga- 
tion we have before remarked upon, or of 
fatigue, or of incapacity, that the Deity 
should thus restrain himself? or what pre- 
cise number of individuals can constitute 
a society capable of demanding the full 
attention of Providence, the abstraction of 
a single member from which would imme- 
diately render it unworthy of any further 
notice or regard? 

‘ Miserable indeed must have been the 


. 





situation of Cadmus or Idomeneus, wan- 
dering, as they were, from climate to cli- 
mate, in pursuit of an unknown region; 
and attended, perhaps, by too few asso- 
ciates to induce the interference and bene- 
diction of Providence upon their attempts. 
And still ‘more miserable the fate of a 
Philoctetes, or a Robinson Crusoe, cut 
off, by the most desert solitude, from the 
pleasures of social communication, and, 
by the same solitude, deprived of the assis- 
tance of the Deity. And Sophocles had 
more reason than has generally been ima- 
gined, when he makes the former ex- 


‘claim, 


O Death, where art thou, Death ?—so often called, 
Wilt thou not listen? wilt theu never come? 
FRANCKLIN, : 

“In fact, every order of created beings 
whatsoever, ‘and every station in every 
various order, must be equally the object 
of the attention and care of the Supreme 
Being. While Solomon was noticed by 
him, in all his glory, he did not forget the 
‘lily of the field,’ in its humbler and 
more modest array. And whatever dif- 
ference there might have appeared to the 
dazzled eyes of mortals, between the situa- 
tion of David or Cincinnatus, when en- 
gaged in the lowlier employments of 
agriculture and rural economy, and when 
advanced to the first dignities. of their dif- 
ferent nations, and leading forward their 
exulting. armies to victory and renown— 
ir the grand survey of the great Creator 
of all things, such differences and distinc- 
tions must shrink into nothing, and every 
gradation of life alike enjoy his common 
protection. 

“Tf the race of man did- actually pro- 
ceed, according to either the Mosaic his- | 
tory or the fabulous accounts of the Greeks, 
from one single pair, or family—it is 
plain, according to this doctrine, that Pro- 
vidence could have little to do with the 
world, either at its first creation, or imme- 
diately after the deluge: and it would form 
a curious inquiry, and one, I fear, not 
easily resolved, at what period, from either 
of these grand epochs, were mankind so 
multiplied as to become proper objects of 
providential notice? 

“Pope, who is often the mere echo of 
Bolingbroke, who was ‘formed by his con- 
verse,’ as he expresses it himself, and had, 
‘in his little bark, attended his triumph 
and partaken the gale’ so far, that he was 
often ignorant of his own latitude—has, 
nevertheless, dared to differ from his noble 
patron on this subject, and discovers a 
manly independence in thinking for him- 
self. The providence of God, according 
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io him, extends alike to every being, the 
most lowly as well as the most exalted, the 
peasant as well as the prince ; 

* And sees, with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall : 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world.’ 
A noble and philosophic sentiment, whose 
beauty is only proportioned to its truth. 

3. “ But it has, farther, been alleged, 
and in that part of the allegation which 
regards individuals lord Bolingbroke unites 
in opinion,—that no providence or divine 
interposition, either general or particular, 
can ever exist without infringing on the 
liberty of moral election. 

“ Now it is possible, and indeed nothing 
is more common, than for influences and 
interpositions to subsist between man and 
man, and yet for the liberty of the person 
who is acting, to remain as free and invio- 
late as ever. Such are often the result of 
the remonstrances of friendship,—such, of 
the counsels of wisdom and experience. 
We consent to desist from one particular 
mode of conduet, and to pursue its oppo- 
site, whenever the first is demonstrated to 
us to be unjust or deleterious; and the 
second to be advantageous, or consistent 
with rectitude. We act under the influ- 
ence of the representations of our friends, 
but we perceive not, in thus acting, and in 
reality, do not submit to, any infringement 
on our liberty of choice. 

“Shall we, then, allow the existence of 
such an imperceptible power in man, and 
yet maintain that it cannot possibly exist 
in the Supreme Being? If the man of 
address, from a superficial knowledge of 
our character and opinions, is so far capa- 
ble of insinuating himself into our favour, 
as often to influence and direct our ideas 
and our actions to the very point he has 
in view—must not a Being who is all- 
powerful and all-active, who is acquainted 
with the deepest recesses of the soul, who 
views every thought as it arises, and knows 
by what motives it may most assuredly be 
influenced ; must not such a Being be 
capable of directing, with infinitely more 
ease, the train of its ideas; and, at plea- 
sure, either subtract from, or make addi- 
tion to, the force of the motives that govern 
it? However impossible this may be on 
the doctrine of moral necessity, and sup- 
posing the same severity of fate to subsist 
throughout the ideas and actions of intel- 
ligent beings, that is ever to be met with 
in the physical department of creation— 
far from any such impossibility of conduct 
resulting from the opposite doctrine, it is 
a condact that appears perfectly natural to 
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the Almighty Creator, and which, in fact, 
he must unavoidably pursue. 

“The poetry of Tasso, therefore, is not 
more sublime than his philosophy is just, 
when, in his description of the glories of 
heaven, and the magnificence of the eternal 
throne, he adjoins, 

*Tis there he sits, the just, the good Supreme; 
Propounds his Jaws, and harmonizes all : 


And leads the tribes of this diminish’d orb 
Thro’ scenes where sense or doubting reason feils. 


“‘T grant that the belief of a providence 
thus particular has been the source of a 
thousand errors and extravagant conceits in 
the minds of the enthusiastic and the 
superstitious. But, not to urge that right 
reason can never admit the doctrine of a 
general providence, without, at the same 
time, including that of a particular,—it 
does not follow that a proposition must be 
false because some visionary adherents to 
it, pretend to deduce consequences which 
are not necessarily involved in it, and with 
which, in reality, they are by no means 
connected. I am not contending for the 
inspiration of De Serres, or the wandering 
tribe of prophets who united themselves to 
him on the mountains of the Cevennes, at 
the period of the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz; nor for the invisible interposition 
to which the excellent but too credulous 
Baxter attributed it, that ‘his small linen, 
when hung out to dry, was caught up in 
an eddy, and carried out of sight, over the 
church steeple :’ but there are, nevertheless, 
a thousand. events occur, as well in the 
lives of individuals, as in what relates to 
society at large, which—though they can- 
not be said to violate the established laws 
of nature—we are by no means led to 
expect; and, indeed, the very reverse of 
which we have been secretly predicting. 

“That Charles the Eighth, or Francis 
the First of France, men who had devoted 
the earliest and most vigorous hours of 
their. lives to illicit amours and continual 
debaucheries of every kind, should com- 
plain, towards the advance of age, of 
pains and debilities, and a constitution 
totally broken and worn out; and, at 
length, fall victims to their own irregu- 
larities and misconduct: or that Louis 
the Eleventh, or others, men who never 
hesitated to employ either artifice or mur- 
der for the accomplishment of their pur- 
poses, should, at length, become fearful 
of their own personal safety, be perpetually 
haunted by the horrors of their own ima- 
ginations, and the lawless deeds they had 
committed; and at last sink into an early 
grave through mere distrust and disquie- 
tude of spirit;—that men thus abandoned 
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or dishonest should in this manner, in due 
time, meet with the very punishments they 
so richly deserved, may not particularly 
excite our surprise, as being merely the 
obvious consequences of causes equally 
obvious and natural. But when we be- 
hold the Dauphin, who was afterwards 
Charles the Seventh of France, pursued 
with resistless impetuosity by the victorious 
Henry the Fifth of England—a wretched 
fugitive in a country he was afterwards 
destined to sway with so much eclat— 
incapable of —_——s himself and his 
family with the common necessaries of 
life ;—his father, the reigning monarch, 
disordered in his intellects; his mother, 
the flagitious and unnatural Isabelle, con- 
sulting to save herself by marrying her 
daughter to the young conqueror, in exclu- 
sion of the Dauphin, apparently for ever; 
—when we survey the nation vanquished 
in every part, and the victor, exulting in 
the mighty deeds he had achieved, ad- 
vancing towards Paris with all the pomp 
of royalty and success; there to be crown- 
ed, unanimously, sovereign of the con- 
quered country :—when we survey these 
things, and learn that at this eventful 
moment the successful Henry expires ab- 
ruptly in the bloom of youth and vigour, 
and leaves his victorious armies to save 
themselves, in their turn, by a disgraceful 
retreat:—or when, in later times, we read 
the history of the memorable armada of 
Spain, destined for the conquest of this 
country, which Philip the Second had 
almost ruined himself and his people to 
complete, and which Sixtus the Fifth, the 
reigning Pope, had consecrated, and be- 
stowed his benediction upon; when we 
‘survey this mighty armament pressing on 
the very shores of Great Britain with all 
the insolence of conscious triumph, and 
mark it defeated by a force far inferior to 
itself, and wrecked, by the most opportune 
tempests, on the very coasts it had a few 
moments before so insolently menaced ;— 
when reverses of fortune like these are 
occurring around us, so abrupt and deci- 
sive—the vulgar may stare and keep 
silence,—the man of science may pretend 
to account for them, and resolve the whole 
into different, though capricious, combina- 
tions of natural causes and effects: but the 
true philosopher, the man of real reflec- 
tion, even while he acknowledges the pre- 
sence and energy of natural causation, and 
contends not for any miraculous interpo- 
sition, traces, nevertheless, throughout the 
whole, the secret direction of an invisible 
and superior power:—a power to whom 
every element submits, and who superin- 
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tends, at pleasure, the complicated con- 
cerns of mankind: a power, who, alike 
amidst all the fluctuating fortunes of 
individuals or of kingdoms, still 

‘ Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm.’ 
Such has been the situation of things in all 
ages; such the recurrence of the peripetia 
in the grand drama of human life: and 
such the sentiments by which every nation 
has, at all times, been actuated. Hence 
altars have been erected, temples dedi- 
cated, and vows profused, without ‘num- 
ber; hence the wrath of the presiding 
deity has been deprecated, or his bene- 
diction coveted and besought.—Can we, 
then, influenced by considerations like 
these—by rational arguments and the sanc- 
tion and testimony of every nation and 
climate under heaven—can we do other- 
wise than conclude, in the words.of Cicero 
the Roman orator,-—‘ By the providence of 
God the world is ordered; all human 
affairs are under his guidance, and that not 
only as a whole, but with reference to every 


part. 
oa 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE RUINS OF YORK 
CATHEDRAL, 


(Concluded from col. 615.) 
INTERNAL decorations and ornaments at- 
tached to useful furniture, are extraneous to, 
and frequently incongruous with, the fabric 
in which they are placed, in those portions 
of sacred edifices which are appropriated 
to the celebration of divine service ; they 
are a fabric within a fabric, and may be 
and are, in most cases, removed, replaced, 
or changed, according to the prevailing 
feelings or taste of those, who at the 
moment preside over their destinies. Hav- 
ing been in the habit of reviewing the 
venerable Cathedral Chareh of York peri- 
odically, during half a century, and always 
with peculiar interest and delight, my 
memory recalls into existence, and dwells 
upon the grandeurs of its choir with pecu- 
liar zest. On the 20th day of November 
last, I reviewed and lingered. over these 
grandeurs with more than usual interest, 
taking a last look, on finally parting, after 
returning more than once, I knew not why, 
to look again and again upon that which my 
boyish days had dwelt upon with eager- 
ness, and my manhood had reviewed and 
re-reviewed with delight; yet little did I 
imagine that this view was to be the last, 
and that, within three short months, all 
this magnificence would be resolved into 
dust. On consulting my notes upon that 
visit, I find the following memorandum :— 

“ Revisited the Cathedral Church at 
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York, was peculiarly struck with the hoary 
magnificence of the choir, venerable with 
age, and associated with my eatfliest recol- 
lections ; this mass of grandeur, congregated 
in the midst of an immense and truly sub- 
lime structure, equally venerable with itself, 
is not in perfect keeping with the edifice 
in which it is placed ; however, it is a 
grand mass of ornament, hoaty with anti- 
quity, and what, as an old acquaintance, I 
delight to review, and which I dwell upon 
with sensations of awe, approaching the 
sublime: yet it is like a jewel in a setting 
ungenial with itself; it shines, but shines 
alone; no reflected rays return to greet its 
lustre, no genial beams mingle with its 
radiance; cold is the casket, it gives no 
note of the gem within. The immense, is 
the character of this fabric, and its dignity 
arises out of its vastness and simplicity; 
complication in ‘the fabric has no place; 
it is in the choir, and in the choir alone, 
where the florid bears sway, and its sway 
assumes more Of the feature of usurpation 
than of legitimacy in its countenance.” 

On the 13th day of May, I stood upon 
the same spot, from whence, in the pre- 
ceding November, I had surveyed and 
admired the grandeurs of this choir; but 
they were no more, and in their place an 
immense void presented itself, naked and 
bare, and fraught with ruin; but the out- 
lines of the choir, with such parts of the 
fabric as the removal of these ornaments 
had rendered visible, in all their pristine 
dignity presented themselves to the eye; 
and I was as greatly awed by the imposing 
ruins and dignified simplicity of this vast 
edifice, seen for the first time in its immen- 
sity, as I previously was by the grandeurs 
of its choir. It was a moment for feeling, 
and I felt for the loss the public had sus- 
tained; but as it was a moment for feeling 
recollection, so also was it a moment for 
contemplation, and I could not but con- 
firm the notes of incongruity I had long 
made: they rushed upon me with tenfold 
conviction, when no longer isolated in the 
midst of this immense structure, amidst 
the ornaments of the choir, which barred 
the view in every direction, Save towards 
the grand east window, I beheld the real 
character of the fabric itself without a 
veil between. 

I conceive, in the reconstruction of the 
cathedral throne, the stalls, the pulpit, the 
desks, the pews, the organ loft, and the 
tabernacle-work in general, a design ought 
to be adopted which is in perfect harmony 
with the whole fabric. Much as the vene- 
rable antiquity of the former ornaments 
endeared them to those who were long in 





the habit of contemplating their hoary 
grandeufs, it cannot be expected that the 
same veneration awaits a revivification of 
every thing incongruous which belonged 
to them. Toa chaste and genial re-edifi- 
cation of these ornaments, no doubt, the 
man of taste will come with an ardour 
similar to that which induced him to vene- 
rate the antiquity of those which are now 
become dust, but a new edition, uncor- 
rected, will, instead of praise, meet unqua- 
lified censure. The florid has no place in 
the edifice itself, and to give it local habi- 
tation in the choir alone, will be to mar 
rather than re-edify this venerable and 
interesting monument of antiquity. 

The mass of ornaments which formerly 
occupied the choir, and are now become 
dust, we have reason to believe were 
added to the Cathedral Church some time 
after the fabric itself was finished, and in 
this addition the taste of the time seems 
to have been consulted father than the 
fitness of this internal decoration with the 
external structure. The whole mass, how- 
ever, has now become a total ruin, no part 
whatever having escaped the sweeping 
conflagration, which, in the short period of 
the fraction of a day, destroyed utterly all 
that science and labour had, by years of 
plodding and toil, brought to perfection : 
the time is, therefore, come when the 
errors of that age may be effectually cor- 
rected, without the least inconvenience to 
the parties concerned; because, as all is 
destroyed, the whole mass, both as to 
design and execution, must in toto be 
erected anew. To borrow a design from 
perspective views and fragment prints, and 
eke this design out from memory, may, 
and in all probability will, embody all the 
errors of the first, with a ion of its 
beauties add more errors, and rear, in the 
place of the departed members, yet more 
mcongruity than existed in the original, at 
which, when finished, ‘many of the ancient 
men, who have seen the first, will weep 
and say, In comparison of the first it is as 
nothing.’ Why not consult the style of 
the edifice itself, and, instead of the florid 
and fanciful order, which has now passed 
away, adopt a design founded upon the 
chasest principles, drawn from the struc- 
ture itself, without the least deviation, and 
thus form a consistent whole? 

Every man who has attended divine 
service in a Cathedral Church, must be 
aware, that there are certain thereof, 
in which a mode is ado peculiar to 
that service; to a sttanger, therefore, this 
peculiarity is a novelty, to which lie resorts, 
as well to satisfy his curiosity, as to join 
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in the service; the grandeurs of these struc- 
tures have also their attractions, and not a 
few are drawn by these to join in the ser- 
vices celebrated therein; and the preaching 
of the dignitaries of a Cathedral Church 
draws to its services strangers of all deno- 
minations; but for these, where is the 
accommodation in the choir? During my 
repeated visits to York, I have attended 
divine service in the choir generally, per- 
haps in the whole a hundred times; but as 
I invariably sojourned at an inn, and the 
inn I frequented had not a pew in the 
choir, during all my attendances upon the 
cathedral services in York, I never was 
entitled to a sitting in any one of the pews. 
Whether it arose out of a forbidding man- 
ner in the congregation and attendants 
there, or from my utter neglect, in never 
trying the silver key which I always car- 
ried in my pocket, I will not venture to 
pronounce ; but one thing is certain, I 
never once was invited, and of course I 
never sat down in any one of its pews. 
Occasionally, from mere weariness, I have 
squatted down upon some of the forms 
which, in the open area between the pews 
and the altar, were occupied by soldiers 
and others, but in general I stood during 
the whole service; and if I could obtain 
the situation, stood against the side of the 
last pew on the north-east end of the choir, 
which, rather from instinct than choice, 
might be deemed my favourite situation. 
From numbers of respectable travellers, 
I have heard loud complaints upon the 
privation, and have witnessed too often to 
name, the chagrin and disappointment 
under which they writhed, on retiring from 
divine service in that choir. I would 
humbly ask, would it not be a work, light 
as the labours of love, in the reconstruction 
of the choir to mingle hospitality to the 
stranger with provision for the resident, by 
erecting a few extra pews, wherein the 
wayfaring man may sit at ease, and enjoy 
the service of the sanctuary? In the open 
space or chancel, between the pews and 
the communion table, if a semicircular 
range of pews were erected, with a floor 
elevated to the height of the floor of the 
altar eastward, and descending westward to 
the level of the pews in the choir, I con- 
ceive a beautiful termination of the choir 
eastward would be the result, and one 
which would correspond much better with 
the elevated pews in the organ-loft to the 
west, than the naked area which heretofore 
seemed to leave the choir unfinished. But 
if this be thought too much, a single row 
of pews, ranging with the bases of the 
piers, east and west, on each side of the 
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chancel, from the pews of the choir to the 
rails of the communion table, duly orna- 
mented, would invite the weary traveller 
to a momentary rest, and speak directly to 
his heart. 

I humbly conceive, without stepping 
out of my own line, and setting up for a 
divine, that the present is the moment 
when, for the interest of the church of 
Jesus Christ, which I believe to be one 
with the church of England, the digni- 
taries of that church might condescend, 
with every propriety, to the people, and 
endear them, by stronger ties than earth 
can furnish, to themselves and the church, 
in which they minister in the name of 
Him who created and redeemed all man- 
kind. 

While the only door to the emoluments, 
honours, and power of the state was through 
this church, multitudes, fraught with other 
views than those allied to piety and devo- 
tion, flocked to its ordinances, and thronged 
its courts; but now the emoluments, 
honours, and power of the state are open 
to every creed, and men are left to the 
choice of that creed which is most genial 
to their own views of things, every man, 
unbiased by interest or ambition, will be- 
come a member of that church, which 
accords in its doctrines and practice with 
his own. 

What a task have these concessions of 
the state rolled upon the clergy of the 
Church of England! While the liturgy of 
this Protestant church is one of the most 
pious and sublime compositions the pen of 
man has yet produced, and correctly ac- 
cords with the experience of the saints in 
all ages, it is, on this very account, exceed- 
ingly obnoxious to sinners, and of course 
unpopular with mankind in general. The 
| carnal mind is enmity against God, and 
| therefore at enmity with every thing that is 
| like God; but this liturgy accords with 
the bible, and the bible is a transcript of 
the attributes of Deity; the same mind, 
therefore, which rejects God, rejects His 
word, and rejects this pious liturgy also. 

There is a church, however, whose doc- 
trines and practice accord with the carnal 
mind ; this church was heretofore in the 
back ground, but the emoluments, honours, 
and power of the state are now open to it, 
in common with all others; to the Roman 
Catholic church, therefore, the carnally 
minded will flock in crowds; interest and 
‘ambition cease to keep them away, and 
there are the physicians, who, with opiates, 
jo lull to rest, if they cannot heal a 
' wounded conscience, while it continues im 
sin. 

‘ 
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Either the Protestant clergy must now 
labour amidst their flocks, bring them indi- 
vidually to Christ, and become to them 
the ministers of salvation from sin, the 
spiritual fathers of their flocks, or the mul- 
titude will be scattered, and leave that 
church desolate. Conciliatory and endear- 
ing measures, evincing that the mind which 
was also in Christ Jesus, is in the ministers 
of the established church, that mind which 
led the holy reformers of our nation to 
compose the excellent and pious liturgy 
now in use therein, would lead up the 
sinner to the blood of atonement, and 
open his eyes to the fooleries of a church, 
which in vain worships Christ, teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men, and 
out of sinners would arrange a congrega- 
tion of saints, devoted to, and worshipping 
the living God, into a building, fitly framed 
together, growing unto a holy temple in 
the Lord; and would convert the church 
of England into a habitation of God through 
the Spirit, without which it will fall into 
ruin. 

——— 


SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF BHURTPORE, 


The following letter from an officer to his 
sister, giving an account of these events, we 
copy from the Sydney Gazette. 


Camp,.on the march from Bhurtpore to 
Meerut, March 1, 1826. 


My bear SIsTeER, 
My last letter left me on the point of 
making a long journey by post to Meerut, a 
distance of 1,000 miles. Every preparation 
being made, I took my departure from Cal- 
cutta, and arrived at my destination without 
accident, on the morning of the 9th of No- 
vember ; the trip is usually made in twelve 
days, but I stopped at intermediate sta- 
tions, which rendered the journey less fa. 
tiguing. Only conceive yourself shut up in 
a box, and carried on men’s shoniders from 
London to Edinburgh and. back again, and 
you contemplate ting in India; fortu- 
nately the sedan-chair-like motion has the 
effect of shrouding the senses in sleep, 
which is a great blessing in travelling over 
an uninteresting and horrible country. Ap- 
petite is totally abolished—a very fortunate 
circumstance, as nothing in the shape of 
eating is procurable—a few biscuits, and 
a little tea, will sustain nature many days. 

On my arrival at Meerut, I found war 
was the order of the day, and preparations 
making for the attack of Bhurtpore, a for- 
tress of great size and strength, and which 
resisted Lord Lake's efforts in 1805. On 
the 12th (three days after joining my troop 





of horse artillery,) we started for Muttra, 
where the army was assembling, and reached 
that place on the 4th of December; a larger 
or a finer army never took the field before 
in Hindoostan — 30,000 men, and 160 
pieces of cannon. On the 8th we marched, 
and came in sight of Bhurtpore at eight 
o’clock on the morning of the 10th. I shall 
proceed with the principal occurrences of 
the siege, in the form of a journal. 

On the 10th, arrived in sight of Bhurt- 
pore in the morning about eight o’clock— 
the cavalry and horse artillery entered the 
jungle which surrounds the fort, and drew 
a heavy fire by getting too close to the 
works—a few men and horses killed and 
wounded. 

From the 10th to the 23rd, employed in 
reconnoitering, investing the place, and pre- 
paring materials for the siege.—On the 24th 
a gun battery of eight 18-pounders, and 12 
eight-inch mortars, opened on the fort; I 
commanded the mortar battery, and fired 
the first shot : kept up a heavy fire during 
the day and night; our distance from the 
fort about 700 yards. In the night, ap- 
proaches were commenced, to form the se- 
cond parallel, and on the night of the 20th 
a ten-gun battery was erected within 350 
yards, to knock off the defences.—The 27th 
28th, and 29th, employed in completing 
our approaches and batteries under the fire 
of those already finished : I commanded 
the ten-gun battery on the 29th : the enemy 
kept up a constant and heavy fire.—By the 
evening of the 4th of January all our bat- 
teries were completed, and on the 5th at 
day-break, 80 pieces of heavy ordnance 
commenced the work of death and destruc- 
tion; this day I commanded the centre 
mortar battery; the fire from both sides 
was tremendous.—6th. This day I com- 
manded the grand breaching battery of 16 
guns, and fired upwards of 3,000 shot: all 
the batteries kept up a constant fire: our 
engineers had succeeded in establishing 
their saps on the crest of the ditch, and 
commenced the operation of mining ; the 
ditch in this part was free from water.—7th. 
This day I returned to the centre mortar 
battery, where I remained night and day, 
until the whole affair was over on the 19th. 
—8th, 9th, and 10th. Kept up a constant 
fire on the fort and town—two mines were 
sprung, but with little effect: the gun 
breaches nearly practicable, our loss in kill- 
ed and wounded considerable.—1 ith, 12th, 
13th, 14th, and 15th. Still hammering 
away at the walls of the fort, which are very 
thick and strong; waiting for two grand 
mines under the points of assault.—16th. 
The large mine on the left was sprung this 
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afternoon with tremendous effect, and made | in cash, and a great many in property; 
a fine breach, and some hundreds of Bhurt- | and I — my share will be worth 


poreens perished in the ruins. Stones of | having, 


ere were only two artillery and 


enormous size came flying over our trenches, | five engineer officers wounded, and one 


but luckily no mischief was done. 

The mine under the other bastion not 
being ready, the storming was postponed. 
—i7th. This night the engineers reported 
all would be in readiness in the morning, 
and the storming parties were ordered—two 
columns of 4,000 men each, to enter the 
breaches, and two small ones to escalade 
the two gateways right and left of the 
breaches.—18th. The right column was 
close to, and in my battery, with the com- 
mander-in-chief and staff—at. nine o’clock, 
all being ready, two mines in the counter- 
scarp of the ditch were sprung, and imme- 
diately after, the grand mine (10,000 lbs. of 
powder) went off most magnificently ; the 
shock was tremendous, and in an instant 
we were almost buried in the ruins, and I 
am sorry to say, many lives were lost on 
our part; we were much too close, being 
within two hundred yards; several officers 
received severe contusions, and I came in 
for a few hard knocks, but none of any 
great consequence. This was the signal for 
storming, and our gallant fellows rushed 
out of the trenches, and ascended the 
breaches in noble style; the enemy made 
a most determined resistance on the ram- 
parts. Our two columns scoured the ram- 
parts right and left, and by twelve o’clock 
the whole of the town was ours. The enemy 
fought nobly; upwards of 4,000 slain; 
wounded unknown ; our loss in the storm- 
ing was four officers killed, thirty-four 
wounded, and 580 non-commissioned and 
privates. 

The town being thus ours, we commen- 
ced operations against the citadel under bat- 
teries on the top of the town ramparts, 
About two o'clock a flag of truce was held 
out, and a bakeel came to head-quarters on 
the part of Bulwant Sing, the young Ra- 
jah, delivering , > every thing uncondition- 
ally. Doorjan the usurper, who was 
the cause of the war, had taken himself off 
with his family and jewels; however, he 
was taken by a party of the eighth cavalry, 
and is snug in confinement at Allahabad. 
All the enemy who escaped from the town 
were either cut up or detained by the 
cavalry. 

The destruction of the town was horrible ; 

ies of 150 and 200 men lay dead, dy- 
ing, and burning in heaps; their cotton 
jackets caught fire, many @ poor 
wounded man was burnt alive. We were 
three days in collecting and burning the 
dead. We have secured fifty lacs of rupees 





engineer killed, during a siege of twenty-six 
days, but many narrow escapes, and we 
were always within musket range, and the 
enemy kept up a constant fire on our bat- 
teries. I was eighteen days and nights on 
duty — 44,000 eighteen and twenty-four 
pound shot, and upwards of 17,000 shells, 
were thrown into the town and citadel, 
which caused great destruction. The inha- 
bitants suffered dreadfully, as the place was 
crowded. Sixty iron and seventy-three 
brass guns were found on the ramparts, and 
several destroyed by our fire, with immense 
stores of ammunition of every description. 

It is surprising what faith the natives all 
over India had in the strength of this place ; 
they considered it impregnable ; and had 
we failed, the whole of India would have 
been in arms against us, instead of that en- 
tire submission which now exists among all 
the powers. 

e young Rajah was reinstated in his 
government on the 4th of February ; but a 
foree of arms is to be cantoned in his terri- 
tories. The whole of the works have been 
destroyed, and this far-famed fortress is 
humbled to yen We remained in 
possession until the 6th, sending our parties 
to the other forts. in the Bhur rh ome 
five in all, which surrendered without firing 
a shot. On the 8th, the army marched in 

to Alwar ; we reached the frontier 
on the 10th, and halted. After much ne- 
gociation, the Rajah accepted our terms. 
The fortress of Alwar is situated on a range 
of high rocky hills, and built of stone, but 
not capable of making any great resistance. 
Having thus brought the campaign to a 
happy conclusion, the army broke up on 
the 21st of February, and we are now on 
our march back to our respective stations, 


or 
DISSERTATION ON SUBLIMITY. 


SuBirmrry is a term applicable to external 
objects, and also to discourse or writing, 
and nearly synonymous with grandeur; or 
if there be any distinction between them, 
it arises from sublimity’s expressing gran- 
deur in its highest degree. The precise 
ane occasioned by the view of great 
and sublime objects, is more easily conceived 
than described. It produces a sort of in- 
ternal elevation and expansion, raising the 
mind much above its ordinary state, and 
filling it with a degree of wonder and as- 
tonishment, not easily expressed. The 
emotion is delightful, but serious; accom- 
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ied, at its height, with a degree of aw- 
ulness and solemnity, approaching to se- 
verity ; and very distinguishable from the 
more gay and brisk emotion excited by 
beautiful objects. 

The simplest form of external grandeur 
appears in the vast and boundless prospects 
presented to us by nature; such as wide- 
extended plains, to which the eye can per- 
ceive no limits; the firmament of heaven; 
or the interminable expanse of the ocean. 
Accordingly, amplitude of extent, more 
especially with regard to height or depth, 
is necessary to grandeur. Any object be- 
comes sublime by depriving it of all 
bounds; and hence infinite endless 
numbers, and eternal duration, fill the mind 
with great ideas. 

But amplitude of extent is not the only 
foundation of sublimity, because objects 
that have no relation to space appear sub- 
lime, such, for instanee, is great loudness 
of sound ; the burst of thunder or of cannon, 
the roaring of winds, the sound of vast 
cataracts of water, and the shouting of mul- 
titudes, are all incontestably grand objects. 
Thus, “I heard the voice of a great multi- 
tude, as the sound of many waters, and of 
mighty thunderings, saying, Allelujah.” 
Hence, we may observe in general, that 
great power and force exerted, always raise 
sublime conceptions, and furnish perhaps 
the most copious source of such ideas. 
We may add, that all. ideas of the solemn 
and awful kind, and even bordering on the 
terrible, tend very much to assist the sub- 
lime ; such as darkness, solitude, and 
silence. Hence, night-scenes are com- 
monly the most sublime, Darkness is very 
frequently used for adding sublimity to all 
our ideas of the Deity. Thus the psalmist 
adopts the term; “ He-maketh darkness 
his pavilion: he dwelleth in the thick 
cloud.” So Milton, book ii, 263, 

a How oft amidst 

= clouds and dark, does Heaven’s all-rualing 
Choose to reside, his glory unobscur’d, 

And with the majesty of aurttueee, round 

Circles his throne," ————» 





Virgil has also, with great art, incorpo- 
rated all the ideas of silence, vacuity, and 
darkness, when he is introducing his hero 
to the infernal regions, and disclosing the 
secrets of the great deep : 


“ Ye subterranean gods, whose awful sway 

The gliding ghosts and silent shades obey ; 

© Chaos, hear? and Phlegethon profound ! 

Whose solemn empire stretches all around ! 

Give me, ye great tremendous ers ! to tell 

Of seenes and wonders in the depths of Hell; 

Give me your weighty secrets to display, 

From those black realms of darkness to the day.” 
Pirt. 


128. vox. xr. 
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° a = they went ; through dreary shades, that 


Along the waste dominions of the dead, 

As wander travellers in woods by — 

By the moon’s doubtful and malignant light.” 
Dryven. 


Obscurity is not unfavourable to the sub. 
lime; for though it render the object in- 
distinct, the impression, however, may be 
great; the imagination being strongly af- 
fected by objects of which we have no 
clear conception. Thus we see, that almost 
all the descriptions which are given us of 
the appearances of supernatural beings, 
carry some sublimity, though the concep- 
tions they afford be confused and indis- 
tinct. This sublimity arises from the ideas, 
which they always convey, of superior 
powerand might, joined with an awful obscu- 
rity. (see Job iv. 13—17.) Thus also, the 
picture which Lucretius, lib. i. has drawn 
of the dominion of superstition over man~ 
kind, representing it as a portentous spectre 
shewing its head from the clouds, dis. 
maying the whole human race with its 
countenance, together with the magnanimity 
of Epicurus in raising himself up against it, 
carries all the grandeur of a sublime, ob. 
scure, and awful image. 

In general, all objects that are greatly 
raised above us, or far removed from us, 
either in space or in time, are apt to strike 
us as great. Moreover, disorder, as well 
as obscurity, is very compatible with gran- 
deur, and even frequently heightens it, 
Few things that are strictly regular and 
methodical appear sublime. In the feeble 
attempts which human art can make to- 
wards producing grand objects, greatness 
of dimensions always constitutes a principal 
part. No pile of building can convey any 
idea of sublimity, unless it be ample and 
lofty. Thus, a Gothie cathedral raises 
ideas of grandeur in our minds, by its size, 
its height, its awful obscurity, its strength, 
its antiquity, and its durability. 

The author, whose observations on this 
subject we are now citing, mentions another 
class of sublime objects, which may be 
called the moral, or sentimental sublime ; 
arising from certain exertions of the human 
mind, from certain affections and actions 
of our fellow-creatures. “These may be 
referred to that class, which is distinguished 
by the appellation of magnanimity or he- 
roism ; and they produce an effect very 
similar to that which is produced by the 
view of grand objects in nature; filling 
the mind with admiration, and elevating it 
above itself. Of this sentimental sublime, 
we are furnished with instances in the fa~ 
mous contest between the Horatii and the 
Curiatii, in the case of Porus and Alexan- 

22 
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der, and also of Cesar. High virtue is the 
most natural and fertile source of-this moral 
sublimity. 


It has been a subject of inquiry, whether 
there be any one fundamental quality in 
which all the different objects above-men- 
tioned, and others of a like kind, agree, 
and which is the cause of their producing 
an emotion of the same nature in our 
minds? The ingenious author of “A Phi- 
losophical Inquiry into the Origin of our 
Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful,” has 
proposed a formal theory for the solution of 
this question. According to Mr. Burke, 
terror is the source of the sublime, and, in 
his opinion, no objects have this character 
but such as produce impressions of pain 
and danger. But Dr. Biair thinks, that, 
although many terrible objects are highly 
sublime, the author now mentioned has 
stretched his theory too far, when he repre- 
sents the sublime as consisting wholly in 
modes of danger, or of pain: for the pro- 
per sensation of sublimity appears to be 
very distinguishable from the sensation of 
either of these ; and on several occasions 
to be entirely separated from them. In 
many grand objects, there is no coinci- 
dence with terror at all; and in many 
painful and terrible objects, there is no sort 
of grandeur. Dr. Blair inclines to think, 
that mighty force or power, whether ac- 
companied with terror or not, whether em- 
ge in protecting or in alarming us, 

s a better title than any thing that has 
yet been mentioned to be the fundamental 
quality of the sublime, as no sublime ob- 
ject occurs to him, into the idea of which 
power, strength, and force, either enter in- 
directly, or are not, at least, intimately 
associated with the idea by leading our 
thoughts to some astonishing power, as 
concerned in the production of the object. 

Before we close our account of subli- 
mity, as it — external objects, and 
mental or moral qualities, we shall bestow 
a few words on the difference between 
sublimity and beauty. The pleasure afforded 
by the contemplation of beauty appears to 
be a pure and unmixed pleasure, but it is 
less vivid than that which is produced by 
the sublime. For as the latter often borders 
upon terror, it requires a greater exertion, 
and produces a stronger, though less dur- 
able sensation, than the beautiful. The 
sublime also differs from the beautiful, in 
being only conversant with great objects; 
and it differs from the pathetic, in affording 
a more tranquil pleasure. 

Sublimity in discourse or writing, under- 
stood in its most extensive sense, is not 
merely that sublimity which exhibits great 
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objects with a magnificent display of 
imagery and diction, but that force of com- 
position, whatever it be, which excites the 
passions, and which . expresses ideas at 
once with perspicuity and elevation, not 
solicitous whether the language be plain or 
ornamented, refined or familiar. This is 
the sense in which Longinus uses the 
word; and he points out five sources of 
this sublimity. Dr. Blair allows only two 
to have any peculiar relation to the sub- 
lime. The sublime consists either in lan- 
guage or sentiment, or more frequently in 
an union of both, since they reciprocally 
assist each other, and since there is a 
necessary and indissoluble connection be- 
tween them. The foundation of the sub- 
lime in composition must always be laid 
in the nature of the object described. 
Besides, the object must not only be sub- 
lime itself, but it must be so exhibited, as 
to give us a clear and full impression of it. 
For this purpose, it must be observed, that 
the early ages of the world, and the. rude 
unimproved state of society, are peculiarly 
favourable to the strong emotions of sub- 
limity; in such circumstances the genius 
of men is much turned to admiration and: 
astonishment. 

Among ancient authors we are the most 
likely to find striking instances of the sub- 
lime; and more of these occur in the 
sacred scriptures than in any other writ- 
ings, ancient or modern. In the preceding 
part of this article, we have noticed the 
descriptions which they afford us of the 
Deity ; descriptions that are wonderfully 
noble, both on account of the grandeur of 
the object, and the manner of representing 
it. (See Psalm xviii. 6, &c.- Habbakkuk 
iii. 6—10. See also the passages cited by 
Longinus from Moses, Gen. i. 3, and 
Isaiah xiv. 24, 27, 28.) Under this head 
we may mention another in Psalm 
Ixv. 7, “God stilleth the noise of the seas, 
the noise of their waves, and the tumults 
of the people.” For a variety of other 
passages that occur in the sacred writings, 
selected by the learned Bishop Lowth as 
specimens of sublimity both of sentiment 
and language, we refer to his lectures on 
the sacred poetry of the Hebrews. 

“Homer has been admired in all ages, 
and by all critics, for sublimity; much of 
which he owes to that native and unaf- 
fected simplicity which characterizes his 
manner. -His descriptions of hosts engag- 
ing; the animation, the fire, and rapidity, 
which he throws into his battles, present 
to every reader of the Iliad, frequent in- 
stances of sublime writing. His introduc- 
tion of the gods tends often to heighten, in 
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a high degree, the majesty of his warlike 
scenes. Hence Longinus bestows such 
high and just commendations on that pas- 
sage, in the 15th book of the Iliad, where 
Neptune, when preparing to issue forth 
into the engagement, is described as shak- 
ing the mountains with his steps, and 
driving his chariot along the ocean. Mi- 
nerva, arming herself for fight in the 5th 
book; and Apollo, in the 15th, leading on 
the Trojans, and flashing terror with his 
egis on the face of the Greeks, are similar 
instances of great sublimity added to the 
description of battles, by the appearances 
of those celestial beings. In the 20th 
book, where all the gods take part in the 
engagement, according as they severally 
favour either the Grecians or the Trojans, 
the poet’s genius is signally displayed, and 
the description rises into the most awful 
magnificence. All nature is represented 
as in commotion: Jupiter thunders in the 
heavens ; Neptune strikes the earth with 
his trident; the ships, the city, and the 
mountains shake; the earth trembles to its 
centre ; Pluto starts from his throne, in 
dread lest the secrets of the infernal regions 
should be laid open to the view of mor- 
tals.” 

The works of Ossian also abound with 
instances of the sublime. From the vari- 
ous examples produced by Dr. Blair, he 
is justified in maintaining, that simplicity, 
as opposed to studied and profuse orna- 
ment, and conciseness, as opposed to 
superfluous expression, are essential to sub- 
lime writing: and our author states the 
reason why a defect in either of these qua- 
lities is peculiarly hurtful to the sublime. 
The emotion, he says, that is occasioned 
in the mind by some great or noble object, 
raises it considerably above its ordinary 
pitch, and produces a sort of enthusiasm, 
which is very agreeable while it lasts, but 
from which the mind is tending every 
moment to fall down into its ordinary situ- 
ation. When an author has brought us, 
or is attempting to bring us, into this state ; 
if he multiply words unnecessarily, if he 
deck the sublime object, which he pre- 
sents to us, round and round with glitter- 
ing ornaments; nay, if he throw in any 
one decoration that sinks in the least below 
the capital image, that moment he alters 
the key; he relaxes the tension of the 
mind; the strength of the feeling is emas- 
culated; the beautiful may remain, but the 
sublime is gone. Hence, our author con- 
cludes that rhyme, in English verse, is 
unfavourable to the sublime, if not incon- 
sistent with it. 

- Homer's description of the nod of Jupi- 





Seal 


ter, as shaking the heavens, has been ad- 
mired in all ages, as highly sublime. 
Literally translated, it is as follows: “He 
spoke, and bending his sable brows, gave 
the awful nod; while he shook the celes- 
tial locks of his immortal head, all Olym- 
pus was shaken.” Mr. Pope, in the sub- 
joined translation, spreads out the image, 
and attempts to beautify it; but, in reality, 
weakens it, 


“He spoke; and awful bends his sable brows, 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod, 
The stamp of fate, and sanction of a god. 

High ~ sey with trembling the dread signal 
took, 
And all Olympus to its centre shook.” 


Blank verse, by its boldness, freedom, 
and variety, is much more favourable than 
thyme to all kinds of sublime poetry. 
Milton, whose genius led him eminently 
to the sublime, has fully proved this asser - 
tion. The whole first and second books of 
Paradise Lost are continued instances of it. 
As an example, we may cite the following 
description of Satan, after his fall, appear-. 
ing at the head of the infernal hosts :—. 
A He, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tower: his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor oo 

Less than archangel ruined ; and the excess 

Of glory obscured: as when the sun, new-risen, 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 

Shorn of his beams ; or, from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Darken’d so, yet shone 
Above them all th’ archangel.” 

Besides conciseness and _ simplicity, 
strength is another essential requisite of 
sublime writing. The strength of descrip- 
tion arises, in a great measure, from a 
simple conciseness; and it also supposes 
a proper choice of circumstances in the 
description, so as to exhibit the object in 
its full and most striking point of view. 
A storm, or tempest, is a sublime object in 
nature, but to render it sublime in descri 
tion, it must be painted with such cir- 
cumstances as fill the mind with great and 
awful ideas; as Virgil has done in the fol- 
lowing passage (Georg. I.), which we give 
in Dryden’s translation :— 


“ The father of the gods his glory shrouds, 
Involved in tempests, and a night of clouds ; 
And fromthe middle darkness flashing out, 

By fits he deals his fiery bolts about, 

Earth feels the motions of her angry god, 

Her entrails tremble, and her mountains nod, 
And flying beasts in forests seek abode. 

Deep horror seizes every human breast ; 

Their pride is humbled, and their fears confest : 
While he, from high, bis rolling thunders throws, 
And fires the mountains with repeated blows; 
The rocks are from their old foundations rent, 
The winds redouble, and the rains augment.” 


Every circumstance, says Blair, in this 
noble description, is the production of an 
imagination heated and astonished with the 
grandeur of the object. The proper choice: 
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of circumstances in a sublime description 
has such a foundation in nature, that the 
least’ deviation from it is fatal. This is 
owing to the nature of the emotion aimed 
at by sublime description, which admits 
of no mediocrity, and cannot subsist in a 
middle state, but must either highly trans- 
port us, or, if ul in the execution, 
leave us greatly disgusted and displeased. 
Thus, when Milton, in his battle of the 
angels, describes them as tearing up the 
mountains, and throwing them at one 
another ; there are, in his description, as 
Mr. Addison has observed, no circum- 


stances that are not properly sublime. 
“From their foundations mg | to and fro, 

plucked the seated hills, with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods ; and by the shaggy tops 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands.” 


If it be inquired, what are the proper 
sources of the sublime? the answer is, that 
they are to be looked for every where in 
nature. It is not by hunting after tropes, 
and figures, and rhetorical assistances, that 
We can expect to produce it. It must 
eome unsought, if it come at all; and be 
the natural offspring of a strong imagi- 
nation. 

In judging of any striking beauty in 
composition, whether it is, or is not, to be 
referred to this class, we must attend to 
the'nature of the emotion which it raises; 
and only, if it be of that elevating, solemn, 
and awful kind, which distinguishes this 
feeling, we ean pronounce it sublime. 
Hence it follows, that it is an emotion 
which can never be long protracted. The 
utmost we can expect is, that this fire of 
imagination should sometimes flash upon 
us like lightning from heaven, and then 
disappear. In Homer and Milton, this 
nies of genius breaks forth more fre- 
quently, and with greater lustre, than in 
most authors. Shakspeare also rises often 
into the true sublime. But no author is 
sublime throughout. In a limited sense, 
however, there are some who merit the 
name of continued sublime writers; and in 
this class we may justly place Demos- 
thenes and Plato. In all good writing, 
the sublime lies in the thought, not in the 
words; and when the thought is truly 
noble, it will, for the most part, clothe 
itself in a native dignity of language. 

The main secret of being sublime is to 
say great things in few and plain words. 
The most sublime authors are the simplest 


in their style. If a writer affect a more 
than ordinary pomp and parade of words, 
and endeavours ‘to magnify his subject by 


epithets, you may immediately suspect, 
that, feeble in sentiment, he is studying to 
support himself by mere expression. 
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In the period, when science has 
become familiar to all classes of the com- 
munity, through the media of works as 
remarkable for their chea as they are 
valuable for the neti: op contain, 
ignorance is nearly banished from society. 
But, among such accumulated stores of 
aw information, it becomes an 
object of some im; to the inquiri 

mind, where to aero wah bonta 
pursue the study of ‘those sciences, that are 
now laid open to the view, even in their 
elementary principles; and to the attain. 
ment of which, nothing appears to be re- 
quired but an attentive perusal of the works 


in question. 

Dific ulties, however, new and formi. 
dable, present themselves to the student 
at every step; and one of the first and 
most obvious of these is, the connexion 
and dependence of the several sciences 
upon each other, and the necessity of at 
least an elementary knowledge of many, 
before a perfect acquaintance can be 
formed with one. Thus chemistry.connects 
itself with geology and mineralogy ; and 
medicine essentially and partially with 
anatomy,. physiology, and surgery, which 
are again essentially connected with me- 
chanics, hydraulics, and hydrostatics— 
while a knowledge of geometry and ma- 
thematics is found of considerable utility 
in all cases, and in some is essential to 
solve phenomena which would be inex- 
plicable without their assistance. To these 
may be added, a knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin, to acquire a competent ac- 
quaintance with the full force and mean- 
ing of the phraseology of science. 

Such is the general view of this exten- 
sive and intricate field of investigation, and 
such are the difficulties that present them- 
selves on the very threshold of inquiry. 
My intention, in the present short essay, 
is, to take a glance at the bearings of the 
several sciences on each other, and point 
out, as briefly and clearly as I can, the 
requisite knowledge of each, to promote 
the study of the other, and in what man- 
ner a course of reading may be pursued 
to facilitate general information. 

As the ‘field laid open, embraces. the 
great book of nature in all its various 
divisions and subdivisions, a general view 
of animated nature appears to be the first 
object; and from thence the student may 
properly descend into botany, geology, and 
mineralogy. 

1. Animated Nature. This department 
comprehends zoology in all its branches, 
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To accomplish a knowledge of this, a cor- 
rect acquaintance with the forms, localities, 
and habits of the individuals composing the 
several kingdoms, should be first attained. 
For this purpose, the works of the best 
naturalists should be attentively perused, 
and living or stuffed specimens accurately 
examined, During this course, classifica- 
tion and nomenclature should be jointly 
pursued, and the several synonymes ascer- 
tained. The foundation thus laid, the 
student may profitably acquaint himself 
with general, and next with comparative 
anatomy and physiology, on which de- 
pends the demonstration of the habits of 
the subject under investigation ; and such 
a course of study, if assisted by Derham’s 
Physico-Theology, Paley’s Natural Theo- 
logy, and the works of Cuvier, Blumen- 
bach, and Spallanzani, will open such a view 
of the divine wisdom and contrivance, as 
may be truly said, in the fullest sense, to 
lead the mind “through nature up to 
nature’s God.” 

Should the student wish to extend his 
inquiries into the minutia of animal or- 
ganization, in osteology, circulation, di- 
gestion, &c. a knowledge of the elements 
of mechanics, hydraulics, and chemistry 
will be required ; as also that of geometry 
and mathematics, to ascertain with accu- 
racy the mechanical action of articulation, 
the force of muscular power, and the ratio 
of arterial and venous circulation. A suffi- 
ciency of general and comparative ana- 
tomy may be attained by plates, models, 
and ee without the disgusting 
ordeal of the hospital dissecting-room ; the 
latter is essential to the surgeon, but the 
former, if properly studied, will be found 
to answer every purpose of the physiolo- 
gist. I would here caution the student 
against indulging, as a study, in animal 
biography, and detached investigations, in 
the pages of magazines, and memoirs of 
learned societies. Such productions, though 
they may excite curiosity, and stimulate 
inquiry, distract the attention from ele- 
mentary study, and frequently contain 
matter, for the due investigation of which, 
the student is unprepared.. When any 
such productions are read, as they some- 
times will be even with the most careful, 
a brief sketch of the particulars should be 
made, with short notes of such inquiries as 
-—. = Higaeaegmanarlinadine, aairwsinrs 


perusal. ; 

_ 2. Inanimate: Nature. This grand divi- 
sion involves botany, geology, and mine- 
ralogy. In botany, the study of animal 
structure, already attained, will be found of 
great utility in solving the phenomena of 





radication, infloresence, muscular action, 
irritability, absorption, transpiration, and 
many other physiological particulars of 
organic action, that serve, though minutely, 
to keep up the analogy between animal 
and veguiable life. To pursue: this branch 
of study with advantage, the works of 
Linneus, and elementary systems of science, 
should be well studied, to attain a clear 
and familiar acquaintance with those dis- 
tinctions of inflorescence which decide the 
class and order, and those more minute, 
but not less marked peculiarities of vege- 
table structure, habit, or locality, that point 
out the genus and species. e terms in 
which these are conveyed, are derived from 
the Greek ; a knowledge of this is therefore 
very necessary to a full and perfect estima- 
tion of their adaptation. In the more 
abstruse branches of botanical physiology, 
a knowledge of chemistry is essential, to 
account for the influence of soil, climate, 
and other minute particulars, on the growth 
of plants. As in the study of animated 
nature, I advised the perusal of elementary 
treatises, so on the present branch, the same 
method must be rigidly pursued. The 
foundation of systematic distinction, being 
laid from. Lee’s Introduction to Botany, 


Geology, which will come next in order, 
leads the student to a view of the internal 
structure of the habitable globe, and here, 
as he advances from the primeval granite, 
which is supposed to form the nucleus of 
the ylobe, through the various superstrata 
decreasing in density and gravity to the 
last superstratum of sand or vegetable 
mould, his previous knowledge in anatomy 
and zoology will be brought into exercise, 
by the investigation of fossil organic re- 
mains, while the various combinations of 
mineral and metallic substances will exer- 
cise his chemical acquirements,’ and lead 
immediately, by a natural connexion, to the 
study of the last link of the chain of inani- 
mate nature. 

Mineralogy is one of the most 
interesting, as well as the most important 
of the natural sciences, and is admirably 
suited to close the student’s a 
this study, pursued in the pages irwan, 
assisted 4 Parke’s Chemical Catechism, 
the student will view with ise and 
admiration, the secret but certain opera+ 
tions of nature, in the formation of new 
bodies by the chemical action of elementary 
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rinciples, while his pleasure will be en- 
anced by an investigation, on mathe- 
matical principles, of the science of crys- 
tallography, which unfolds the regular 
formation of salts, metals, &c. 

A course of study thus pursued by 
natural gradations, expands the mental 
faculties, and adds fresh energies to the 
powers of thought, while it opens to the 
‘view new causes of love and gratitude to 
the great Architect of the universe. 

E. G. B. 
—— 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE INFINITY OF 
POWER, AND THE ESSENCE OF MATTER. 

Mr. EpiTor, 

Sir,—For the honourable notice you have 
taken of my Principles of Natural Philo- 
sophy, and the high opinion of its merits 
which you have expressed, col. 555, accept 
of my sincere acknowledgments, A diffi- 
culty or two has occurred, from this cir- 
cumstance, viz. that I have stated the force 
of attraction and repulsion to be infinite at 
the centres of the atoms, and that this force 
constitutes the essence of matter. 

I was aware that some objections of this 
kind might arise, but did not anticipate so 
much opposition to it as I find from many 
of my scientific friends; in consequence of 
this, in conjunction with your observations, 
I am desirous of making some remarks 
relative to the subject, which perhaps ap- 
pears to be objectionable chiefly from its 
novelty. 

And first, when I stated that the force of 
atoms at their centres is infinite, the law of 
gravitation being continued to those cen- 
tres, I intended that the term infinite should 
be understood precisely in its mathematical 
sense, viz. to designate a quantity greater 
than any assignable quantity of the same 
kind; and that it is so, is rigorously de- 
monstrable on the principles proposed. 
For since the attractive force of the whole 
earth arises from the combined and com- 
pounded actions of its several component 
atoms, each atom contributes some portion 
of the whole effect; and therefore, at a 
definite distance from its centre, its force is 
some definite quantity, at half that distance 
it is four times greater, and at half the last 
distance, it is sixteen times greater, &c. 
Hence, there is a distance, where the force 
is, at least, one grain, at half that distance 
it is four grains, at the half of this last 
sixteen grains, and again, at the half of 
this, sixty-four grains, &c. Now let the 
division be carried on by halving, till we 
attain the hundredth point, and the force 
at this last point will be. one hundred 
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thousand octillions of tons, that is, it would 
require a force equivalent to twice that 
immense weight to keep two such atoms in 
their places, were it ible to bring their 
centres so near to each other. 

Supposing the mean specific gravity of 
the earth to be five and a quarter times 
that of water, which is considered to be 
the nearest estimate, then its whole weight 
will be three millions six hundred and 
thirty-five thousand trillions of tons; but 
this is a very small _ of . the former 
number. In order to form some notion of 
the force estimated, suppose that the earth 
contains one thousand millions of inhabi- 
tants, and that each can count one hundred 
globes, each equal to our earth, in every 
minute of time; it would occupy them all, 
constantly day and night, for more than 
one million of millions of- years, barely to 
count the number of globes, whose united 
weight would be but just sufficient to keep 
the two centres in their places, as above 
specified; and, if this force of the atoms 
is not sufficiently great, carry on the divi- 
sion, still by halving, till the last of another 
hundred points is found, and the force here 
will be as many times greater than the 
above mentioned force, as that itself ex- 
ceeds a single grain; nor can we arrive at 
any limits. 

But this may be otherwise proved, thus: 
imagine spheres of different assignable 
radii to be described about the centre of the 
atom, as shewn in the corollary to the first 
postulate, then, as proved in the corollary, 
the whole force in each spherical surface is 
equal; for as much as the force is less at 
any point in a more distant surface, just so 
much is the surface greater ;. hence, the 
force at the centre ‘is the same as it is in 
the whole of any one of these surfaces; 
but the force is infinitely greater in the 
whole surface, than it is at any one point 
in that surface: therefore, the force at the 
centre is infinite, taking the term in its 
strict mathematical sense. 

That matter is perceptible by means of 
its powers is admitted, and when it was 
stated that these powers appear to consti- 
tute its essence, it was not intended to 
insinuate that this appears from the reason- 
ing in the sentence, or paragraph, but that 
it appears to be so from a consideration of 
phenomena in general; and consequently 
the inference must. be taken from the work 
at large. In the objection it is said, that 
“the simple essence must necessarily be 
something distinct from its powers, and be 
that from which its powers emanate, and 
in which they inhere.” Now, why must 
the simple essence necessarily be something 
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distinct from the powers? no man can 
assign the reason. 

When it is said that matter is percep- 
tible by means of its powers, the p is 
adapted to common language, as in another 
science we say the sun rises and sets: 
taken literally, it furnishes the objection ; 
but strictly and philosophically speaking, I 
take matter, and material force, to mean 
the same thing. Should we conceive the 

rts of matter to consist of minute 
solids, yet we do not perceive matter, or 
any of its phenomena, by these solids : 
besides, the simple consideration of the 
solids’ does not include the idea of the 
powers; the powers are the same whether 
the solids are there or not, and conse- 
quently the same effects are produced. I 
mention this to meet another objection, 
which your review has not noticed, but 
which has been strongly urged by some of 
my learned friends, who are well informed 
on philosophical subjects. They have 
strenuously contended that forces cannot act 
against each other without something to 
act on as a substratum. This cannot be 
proved, and before it is defended, it should 
be distinctly stated what the nature of 
force is, whether it is a substance, or a 
property, and if a property, a property of 
what. Doubtless in one way or other 
material forces emanate from the only 
source. of power of all kinds, and we know 
not, in the slightest degree, of any inter- 
mediate being, whence they proceed: but 
that is called a substance, which exists 
independently of any created being; there- 
fore, if we can call any thing without us a 
substance, this force is entitled to the ap- 
pellation: and we see the material uni- 
verse, consisting of innumerable systems of 
forces, called into action originally by the 
Supreme Being, and still subsisting by 
His will and pleasure, by the word of his 
power. We know indeed little or nothing 
of force, except by its effects, and the 
known laws of its operation; yet in the 
face of the above objection, which I sup- 
pose has arisen from preconceived notions, 
the effects are such as at least to make it 
appear that the forces or powers, which 
we observe in the phenomena of matter, 
can act against each other without any 
intermedium, Thus dry air may be com. 
pressed, or expanded, by applying or re- 
moving a compressing force, so that it shall 
occupy three thousand times more space 
in its rarefied, than in its condensed state; 
now this condensation would, evidently, be 
impossible, if the solid parts were previ- 
ously in contact, therefore the atoms are 
kept at a distance by a force acting against 





a foree, without an intermediate substance ; 
at least this seems to be the most obvious, 
and natural conclusion. 

Matter, whatever it is, existed from the 
beginning, and continues to exist, by an act 
of Almighty power; and the same may be 
said distinctly of force; and why may not 
this force, so existing by the Creator’s will, 
and power, and wisdom, constitute, and 
be, the very substance which we call mat-. 
ter, its real and simple essence? Such my 
physical theory makes it appear to be, for 


| proof of which, see in the work the expla- 
| nations of nearly one thousand phenomena 


of the most difficult interpretation. It is not 
indeed pretended that the explanations areall 
perfect, or the best that can be offered ; most 
of them will be found simple and natural, 
though many of them may be, and doubtless 
will be, much improved by the labours of 
others; I am continually more and more 
satisfied that the foundation is correct. 
This has resulted from my being in the 
habit of bringing the several phenomena, 
which I observe, to the test of the princi- 
ples. I find them contradicted by none, 
and generally they present an explanation 
at once simple and complete. 
Tuomas Ex ey. 
Bristol, July 7th, 1829. 


I take this opportunity of correcting an error 
which has unaccountably occurred in my work, 
page 117, lines 10 and 11, in which the words 
muriatic acid and lime. should be transposed; 
also in line 7, for more a read a more, and again 
in page 144, line 24, for 5 read 44. T. E, 


—~e—— 


FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE AC- 
CORDANCES IN FACT BETWEEN THE 
MOTIONS OF THE EARTH AND THE FALL 
OF BODIES, CONSIDERED AS CAUSE AND 
EFFECT. 


Mk. Eprtor. 

S1r,—I cordially thank you for the oppor- 
tunity which you afford to free discussion, 
by your insertion of my last communica- 
tion, col. 521, in which I have unequivo- 
cally and unanswerably shewn that the 
velocity of a falling body is the true and 
exact quantity which necessarily results 
from the orbicular and rotatory motions of 
the earth, and of course, that such fall is 
the local effect of a Jocal mechanical 
cause, and not the effect of any principle 
called universal gravitation, nor any proof 
of the existence of such principle. 

I now proceed to exhibit some other 
accordances of the same mode of action 
with phenomena, and I might easily shew 
the exact accordance of it with all pheno- 
mena; but I intrude on you merely some 
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views which I have not printed in my 
Theorems, or Four Dialogues. 

The descending velocity, or weight, of 
bodies being as fu? it varies as RM OF 
om, though they are constant or nearly 
so; and when they vary, it is together. 
In the case of the earth it is 99% or 6096, 
as a general expression for the whole sur- 
face; for although in high latitudes 1524 
varies, yet as the velocity of the equator is 
a measure of that of the whole earth, only 
when multiplied by 4; so when 1524 
varies, it demands a different multiplier 
for the ratio of the areas. 

If any other circle were taken instead 
of the equatorial, then the multiple by 4 of 
the velocity in that cirele, would not hold 
for the whole moving surface; because four 
times the area of such circle would not be 
the area of the whole moving surface. 
Consequently, 4 would vary as 1524, and 
the uct 6096, or RM, would be con- 
stant; it is, therefore, a general expression 
for every portion of the earth’s surface, 
which is part of a true mathematical 





Thus, if latitude 60 were taken, the 
velocity of rotation would be but half that 
at the equator, or 762 feet per second; 
but the rotatory momentum of the entire 
surface would be 762 x 86096 as before. 
If 1524 is, therefore, the true velocity of 
the equatorial circle, 6096 is a universal 
factor for every part of the terrestrial 
sphere. 

But if any portion is so varied in form, 
as not to accord with the multiple by 4, 
and is a little more, or a little less, then 
rm would vary, and bodies would fall 
with greater or less velocity; as is said to 
be the case at the protuberant equator, 
and the flattened poles, where the seconds’ 

ndulum must be longer or shorter, 
oom then 4 is too little or too much,) 
according to the quantity of the departure 
from the motion which four times the area 
of the mean equatorial circle demands. 

Of course, in the internal parts of the 
earth, rm is less, because the velocity is 
as distance from the centre when at the 
equator, or from the axis when in lati- 
tudes; and then weight is as velocity or 
distance, compared with that at the sur- 
face; but every point is still acted upon 
by a function of rm, 3900 being to the 
distance from the centre, as 1524 is to the 
factor, which is to be multiplied by 4. 
Hence, bodies increase in weight inversely 
as the distance from the centre ; and at the 
centre, when 1524 becomes 0, the force 
is the undivided orbicular motion, but at 
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1950 miles distant, the weight, or ten- 
dency to the centre, is double that at the 
surface 


The fall towards the centre in all places 
or positions is a necessary consequence of 
the totality of the action of the whole 
sphere being directed to the point in the 
greatest absolute motion in the centre, 
every single part being the patient of the 
action of the totality. R. Par icirs. 

Hyde Park Row, May 28, 1829, 

————— 
VISIT TO THE PYRAMIDS. 


Volume VI. (for 1824,) of the Imperial 
Magazine contains, a brief but interesting 
account of this stupendous monument of 
human art. Being founded, however, on 
a visit made about two hundred years 
before, ample room remains for the en- 
lightened observations of a modern tra- 
veller, to whose researches we stand in- 
debted for the following article :— 


Tue next morning I ascended the: great 
pyramid. The outside is formed of rough 
stones of a light yellow colour, which form 
unequal steps all round, from the bottom to 
the summit : these stones, or steps, are two, 
three, or four feet high, and the ascent is 
rather laborious, but perfectly free from 
danger, or any serious difficulty. What 
a boundless’ and extraordinary pi t 
opened from the summit! On one side, a 
fearful and melancholy desart, either level, 
or broken into wild and fantastic hills of 
sand and rocks ; on the other, scenes of the 
utmost fertility and beauty marked the 
course of the Nile, that wound its way as 
far as the eye could reach into Upper 
Egypt; beneath, amidst the. overflow of 
waters, appeared the numerous hamlets 
and groves, encircled like. so many beauti- 
ful islets; and far in the distance was seen 
the smoke of Cairo, and its lofty minarets, 
with the dreary Mount Mokattam rising 
above. Who but would linger over such a 
scene ; and, however wide he roamed, who 
would not feel hopeless of ever seeing it 
equalled ? 

The height of the great pyramid is five 
hundred feet ; its base about seven hundred 
feet long at each square, making a cireum- 
ference of about three thousand feet; and 
its summit is twenty-eight feet square. It 
is perfectly true, as a celebrated traveller 
has observed, that you feel much disap- 
pointed at the first view of the pyramids: 
as they stand in the midst of a flat and 
boundless desart, and there is no elevation 
near, with which to contrast them, it is not 
easy to be aware of their real magnitude, 
until, after repeated visits and observations, 
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their vast size fills the mind with astonish- 
ment. 

On the third night, carrying lights with 
us, we entered the large pyramid by a long 
gradual descent of near a hundred feet in 
length ; and next ascended the long gallery 
of marble, a hundred and fifty feet in 
length, and excessively steep, which con- 
ducted us to the great chamber. In the 
roof of this lofty room are stones of granite, 
eighteen feet long; in what manner these 
masses were conveyed to such a situation, 
it is not easy to conceive ; still less for what 
purpose these immense structures were 
formed, filled up, as_the greater part of the 
interior is, with masses of stones and 
marble. The few chambers hitherto dis- 
covered bear no proportion whatever to the 
vast extent of the interior. So immensely 
strong is their fabric, and so little do they 
appear injured by the lapse of more than 
three thousand years, that one cannot help 
believing, when gazing at them, that their 
duration can only end with that of the 
world. 

The celebrated sarcophagus which Dr. 
C. fancifully supposed to have contained 
the bones of Joseph, stands in the great 
chamber: it has been much injured by 
the various pieces struck off. e pyra- 
mids of Cephrenes, the passage into which 
Mr. Belzoni has opened, stands not far 
from that of Cheops, but cannot be 
ascended. 

The pyramids stand on a bed of rock, 
a hundred and fifty feet above the desart, 
and this elevation contributes to their being 
seen from so greata distance. On one 
of the days of my stay here, the wind 
blew so violently from morning to night, 
that the sand was raised, though not in 
clouds, yet in sufficient quantities to pene- 
trate every thing, and render it difficult to 
stand against it: my tent, which was 
pitched in the plain below, was blown 
down, and I was obliged to take up my 
abode in the place of tombs, The large 
chamber excavated in the rock, and in- 
habited by Belzoni during his residence of 
six months here, is close to the pyramid 
of Cephrenes ; it is very commodious and 
lofty, though excessively warm. On enter- 
ing the door, the only place through which 
the light is admitted, an immense number 
of bats rushed out against us. All the 
ruinous apartments and temples in this 
country are peopled with these animals, 
which Belzoni contrived to get rid of by 
lighting large fires, the smoke of which soon 
expelled them.— Carne’s Letters from the 
East, p- 116. 
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THE SPHYNX. 


About two or three hundred yards from 
the great pyramid is the sphynx, with the 
features and breasts of a woman, and the 
body of an animal; between the paws an 
altar was formerly held; but the face is 
much mutilated : its expression is evidently 
Nubian. This enormous figure is cut out 
of the solid rock, and is twenty-five or 
thirty feet in height, and about sixteen from 
the ear to the chin. The dimensions of the 
body cannot be ascertained, it being almost 
entirely covered with sand. The highest 
praise is due to M. Caviglia’s indefatigable 
exertions to clear the sand from the breast 
and body of the sphynx. This work em- 
ployed him and his Arabs during six weeks : 
the labour was extreme, for the wind, which 
had set in that direction, blew the sand 
back again nearly as fast as they removed 
it: he is now proceeding to uncover the 
whole of the figure.— Ibid. p. 115. 





CIRCASSIAN LADIES. 


The market at Cairo, or place where the 
Circassian women may be purchased, can- 
not fail to be interesting, though at the 
same time repulsive to a stranger's feelings. 
These unfortunate women, as we term them, 
though it is a doubt if they think themselves 
so, are bought originally of their parents, 
who are generally nts, by the Arme- 
nian and other aakinis who travel through 
Georgia and Circassia. Their masters some- 
times procure them an education, as far as 
music and singing go, give them handsome 
clothes, and then sell them in private to the 
rich Turks, or bring them to the market at 
Cairo, where, however, the business is con- 
ducted with tolerable decorum. The lady, 
veiled and habited as best becomes her 
figure, and placed in a separate apartment, 
is attended by the merchant whose property 
she is, and may be seen by the person who 
wishes to become a purchaser. The veil is 
lifted, and the beauty stands exposed. This 
is better, however, than a Turkish wife, 
who, on the bridal evening, for the first 
time perhaps, draws aside the shroud of her 
charms, and throws herself into her hus- 
band’s arms,—when he may recoil with 
horror from his own property, finding the 
dazzling loveliness he had anticipated chang- 
ed into a plain, yellow, and faded aspect. 
But the Georgian style of beauty is rich and 
joyous: and their dark eyes !—there are no 
eyes like them in the world. The stranger 
then casts his sight over the figure, the 
hand and foot ;—a small and delicate hand 
is, with the Orientals, much valued—even 
the men are proud of possessing it. He 
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demands the lady’s accomplishments ; if she 
sing, or is skilled in music,—in this ease 
the price is greatly enhanced; a thousand, 
or fifteen hundred pounds, are sometimes 
given for a very lovely woman so highly 
gifted —Ibid. p. 125. 

—_— @——— 


INSTABILITY OF CHARACTER, EXEMPLIFIED 
IN THE CONNOISSEUR. 


Iw a literary society of the town of A——, 
composed almost entirely of the young of 
both sexes, was a gentleman who had ob- 
tained the appellation of Connoisseur. 
Whatever was discussed, whether publica- 
tions, painting, or any subject “beneath 
the sun,” he alone had the privilege of 
giving the final decision. Like the touch- 
stone of true merit, all shrunk into less than 
nothingness at his approach. 

He was a little man, endowed with 
great vivacity. From a thick pair of bushy 
eye-brows, bright twinkling eyes took their 
quick but piercing glance. Judging by 
the smile that played on his upper lip, a 
general observer would have set him down 
as a pleasing, good-humoured companion. 
But from those lips, as from the cannon’s 
mouth, were often poured the messengers 
of destruction. On friend or foe equally 
fell the battery of satire, or the cruelty of 
wit. He was not beloved; for though his 
expressions often excited the risible muscles, 
yet the smile was generally mingled with 
the Seerentin of self-danger. The steps 
by which he gained the station he holds in 
society as a professed connoisseur, and a 
privileged wit, may be traced in a brief 
sketch. 

He was the son of a wealthy gentleman 
in the neighbourhood ; and, learning nothing 
at home, the father thought he could do no 
less than send him to college to finish his 
education. There he loitered out the few 
remaining years of his improvement, in the 
same spirit of idleness. Amid the sacred 
walks of learning he sauntered in ignorance, 
sighing for all the honours of fame, But as 
fame seemed to be tardy in coming to him, 
full of chagrin, he at length returned home. 
Here he determined to make a grand 
struggle for the acquirement of knowledge, 
but with the same confusion of research as 
before. First, he studied astronomy, and 
filled his mind with globes, circles, and 
— Each room was painted round with 

e twelve signs of the zodiac, and the 
ceilings were thickly studded with the con- 
stellations of the heavens. On the top of 
the house was built an observatory, to 
notice and calculate more truly the situation 
and movements of the celestial bodies. 








His whole time was spent'in a deep con- 
templation of the theory of eclipses, till at 
length he was set down as astronomy mad. 
But happening unfortunately to catch cold 
from too great ex to the night air, a 
fever was brought on, which, as it left him, 
took with it all his intense love of astro- 
nomy. 

Next came chemistry. The observatory 
was converted into a laboratory for the 
operations of some important analysis, or 
rather, by analyzation, to discover some 
unknown base. Drugs, bottles, and spirit- 
lamps, succeeded the globes, and ranged 
the walls of his apartment. And though 
sir R. Phillips’ doctrine of atoms, as he has 
owned, often puzzled him, he still continued 
his unwearied course. The whole day was 
spent either in producing some wonderful 
gas, or in admiring it. But an accidental 
combustion, that blew off the top of his 
laboratory, and nearly buried him in the 
ruins, effectually put a stop to his mania for 
chemistry. 

Soon after followed painting. A rare 
collection was obtained from every artist’s 
gallery. Indeed, he formed some designs 
of making the tour of Europe, or at least of 
visiting Rome, for his. beloved object. But 
he soon forbore, upon the prudent thought 
that “life is uncertain,” and death in a 
foreign land, “within the pale” of another 
church, would not be desirable. His Gui- 
dos, Titians, and Raphaels were therefore 
procured for home inspection.. It is never 
known how far he actually proceeded in 
this art. The only mementos of his own 
skill are two figures of his ancestors, in 
entire armour, to whose heads he had given 
the covering uf immense wigs, and in whose 
shoes he had placed buckles. However, 
none dispute his abilities in pointing out, 
with amazing celerity, the peculiarities of 
every artist, ancient and modem. He 
could immediately discover to whom such 
an. expression of countenance belonged, 
such a delineation, or such a style, and was 
never behindhand in pointing out the de- 
fects of all the paintings he ever beheld. 

What it was that gave a fresh tura to his 
extraordinary mind has never been known ; 
but it is certaintthat about that time mine- 


ralogy became his favourite pursuit. Pits 
and mines were dug in all of his 
estate. Miners were employed to explore 


the different strata of earth, and give their 
re They, with reasons best known to 
themselves, supported our discoverer in all 
his opinions. Pieces of leaden ore, from 
time to time, were affirmed to be dug out 
of the earth—yet the bed still remained at 
a great distance. At length, tired of a pur- 
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suit which only yielded expense and vexa- 
tion, the workmen were sent away in a 
fit of spleen, and the mines again filled up. 
A few stones, and different-coloured earths, 
are all that remain to tell of the depth of 
his trouble. 

From exploring the structure of the earth, 
he came at length to its surface, and deter- 
mined, by the strictest application, to study 
Botany. But Linneus sadly puzzled him ; 
and, moreover, there was so much order and 
classification, that, to use his own expres- 
sion, “it was never made for him.” By 
the gardener’s assistance, indeed, he con- 
trived to have a tolerable assortment of 
flowers, in which he took no little pride. 
But not meeting with the just praise and 
encouragement of the Horticultural Society, 
flowers, their petals, and calices, only re- 
newed his chagrin. The gardener was then 
left to pursue the study by himself. 

Our hero, half-distracted, wandered among 
the intricate paths of science, till music, 
with enchanting charms, fascinated him 
with its bewitching spell. His mind rested 
with long and unsatisfied pleasure upon 
the delightful theory of sounds. Swinging 
weights, musical bells, and Cremona violins, 
=. all his time. Delicious harmony, 
whether sleeping or waking, continually, 
and never-ceasingly, poured upon his soul. 
But a luckless hand-organ, grinding in the 
street, at length dissipated all his love for 
music ; and Handel, Weber, and Bishop, 
were left to “discourse” by themselves. 

Soon after this, succeeded Poetry ; Homer, 
Virgil, and Milton were all read, and deeply 
admired. In his opinion, every other author 
was too despicable to be perused. They 
contained, he affirmed, either the beauties 
of the poetical triumvirate transferred to 
their own pages, or else were replete with 
monstrous absurdities. -In both cases, time 
was ill bestowed in writing or in reading 
them. He then began to pay his addresses 
to the Sacred Nine himself, and woo “thee 
gentle Poesy” with the most extravagant 
affection. Imagination swelling in his brain, 
already fancied his brow 


“Twin'd with the wreaths Parnassian laurels 
yield.” 


But it was always observed, that the flowers 
culled from these soaring regions invariably 
withered when transplanted to his soil. Im- 
mediately on their removal from their native 
spot, their beauty fled, and they died. Like 
certain exotics, that only grow spontane- 
ously, they could never be forced. At 
length, tired with the scanty oozings from 
the Castalian fount, and distilling it again, 
the poetical harp was thrown aside. 

He then took up the critic’s peu, and 
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began most laboriously to compose his An- 
notations and Dissertations on the three 
poets. Volumes upon volumes were writ- 
ten, and the shelves of his library entirely 
filled with his manuscript productions. Wo 
to the friend that was closeted with him 
during the perusal of these criticisms! Hour 
after hour was the dull lecture continued ; 
nor was it ever concluded, till exhausted 
gece compelled the sufferer either to 

1 asleep, or a leave the room. 
But it is a remarkable peculiarity, that he 
could never discover aught but blemishes— 
there was always some deterioration. Beau- 
ties never struck his eye; for to him alk 
was but one tarnished surface. Poetry at 
last finished its short career. 

What has succeeded is merely conjec- 
ture; but from the frequent fits of absence 
to which he is subject, and from his con- 
versation, it is supposed to be metaphysics. 

These pursuits have engendered the most 
egregious conceit ; and, as a consequence, 
he thinks himself licensed to attack with the 
sallies of his wit, all who dare to oppose 
him. And by thus making a noisy profes- 
sion in society, though almost entirely igno- 
rant of the principles of each science, yet 
strongly imbuing his phraseology with the 
technicalities of his su cial attainments, 
in the eyes of the world he has now “finished 
his education,” and obtained the title of 
Connoisseur. 


Beaconsfield. J.8. B. 
ro 
REMARKABLE COINCIDENCES BETWEEN 


DREAMS AND FACTS. 


Wuewn Corder murdered Maria Martin, it 
was publicly avowed, that a dream of 
her mother led, to the discovery of her 
body buried in the barn. It is also cer- 
tain, that, when this miscreant was tried 
for the offence, no allusion whatever was 
made to this circumstance by the counsel 
on either side; and the motive assigned 
for their silence was, a fear of encouraging 
superstitious feelings among the lower 
classes of the people. This, however, fur- 
nishes no satisfactory reason. If the coun- 
sel for the prosecution supposed that the 
statement or f of such a circumstance 
as Mrs. Martin’s dream would have helped 
to establish the prisoner’s guilt, he neg- 
lected his business by failing to adduce 
it; if, on the other hand, the dream had 
been such as would have raised for Corder 
one particle of scepticism, or gleam of 
compassion, in the minds of those who 
tried him for his life, the prisoner’s counsel 
would have been equally culpable to sup- 
press it. They cared little about, the su- 
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perstitions of the people; nor do we 
imagine that a belief in the preternatural 
origin of dreams would in this country 
gain a single convert from the most active 
use that the most ingenious advocate could 
have made of the above poor woman’s 
prepossession, when it was so naturally 
attributable to the course of her waking 
suspicions, 

ugh the statement, however, that 
such a dream did actually occur, we have 
been favoured with the two following com- 
munications, both of which appear to be 
as well attested, as they are extraordinary 
in their nature and fulfilment. 

Some time during the year 1828, Mr. 
William Beveridge, baker and innkeeper 
at Charleston limeworks, Fifeshire in Scot- 
land, dreamed, and at the same time 
imagined that he heard a voice intimating 
that he was soon to die, and that in a sud- 
den manner. Having afterwards, at two 
different times, been visited by the same 
dream and warning voice, he communi. 
eated the matter to his wife, calmly giving 
her to understand that he looked upon it 
as @ presage that he was soon to be ‘ called 
away’ from her. She, however, aware 
how little dreams deserve to be made the 
subject of disquietude, paid very little at- 
tention to the circumstance. With him it 
was very different. So powerful an im- 
pression had the whole affair made on his 
mind, and so firmly was he convinced of 
the idea that he was doomed suddenly 
to bid an adieu to his family, that he 
immediately set about making up his books 
and accounts, and arranging his affairs, as 
a proper preparation for whatever might 





— 

t what is still more remarkable, a Mr. 
Miller, ship-builder, in Limekilns, had a 
similar dream regarding the fate of his 
friend Mr. Beveridge ; and such was the 
influence it had on his mind, that he could 
not next morning take breakfast till he had 
gone to Beveridge, and informed him of 
what had taken place. This corroboration 
of his nocturnal warnings completely con- 
firmed him in all his apprehensions as to 
their ominous nature ; still he appeared to 
conduct himself with his usual cheerfulness, 
and attention to business; and it might, 
but for what followed, have been forgotten 
by himself, and never recalled to the 
recollection of his friends, as coupled with 
his lamented fate. 

On Tuesday, the 8th of August, a few 
of Mr. Beveridge’s friends had occasion to 
go to Inverkeithing Custom-house, when 
he proposed to accompany them in a boat, 
which was agreed to. | Mr.- Beveridge 


Remarkable Coincidences between Dreams and Facts. 
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although much against the wish of his wife, 
took his gun with him, for the purpose of 
amusing himself with shooting by the way. 
When his wife pressed him to leave his 
gun, he told her there was no danger—that 
she had no cause for alarm, as the day 
had not yet arrived, (alluding to the 
ominous warnings of his sudden death.) 
The boat accordingly set off with the party, 
all of whom appeared to be in high spirits. 
On arriving at Rosythe Castle, the boat 
put to shore, and let out one of the party 
who had some business to transact at Inver- 
keithing. It having been agreed that the 
boat was to remain till this person’s return, 
Mr. Beveridge stepped out, and took his 
gun with him, in the hope of getting a shot 
as he walked about the shore. On return- 
ing, he used the gun as a support to assist 
him in stepping in, when it suddenly went 
off, and discharging its contents in his 
head, he fell all but lifeless on the spot. 
Mr. Beveridge had no sooner fallen, than 
his dog sprung forward, and clasped his 
legs around his master’s body, in which 
position he lay for a short time—looking 
stedfastly and anxiously towards him, when, 
as if to be assured of the extent of the 
injury his master had suffered, he dipped 
his nose in the blood which was profusely 
flowing before him, and then bounded off 
to his master’s house in Charleston, where 
his appearance and restless manner excited 
no small alarm in the family. Mr. Beve- 
ridge was carried home, where he expired 
in the course of a few hours. 

The following dream is still more re- 
markable than the preceding. The gentle- 
man to whom it occurred is yet alive, and 
many witnesses, to whom he made known 
the particulars of it, still survive to attest 
the reality of his communications. In 
addition to this, the subject matter of the 
visitation corresponded so closely with 
that of a catastrophe at once so memorable 
and so shocking as still to be imprinted on 
the mind of every adult in the kingdom— 
and the dream itself is no less striking 
for the singular conformity of its details 
to those of a contemporaneous tragedy 
which was performed nearly 300 miles 
from the person of the dreamer, than unac- 
countable to those who fancy they can 
theorize upon dreams, by assuming an 
insight into the ways of Providence, for 
its want of every characteristic of a warn- 
ing, so often alleged in explanation of 
that faculty :— 

In the night of the 11th of May, 1812, 
Mr. Williams, of Scorrier-house, near Red- 
ruth, in Cornwall, awoke his wife, and; 
exceedingly agitated, told her that he had 
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dreamt he was in the lobby of the House 
of Commons, and saw a man shoot, with 
a pistol, a gentleman who had just entered 
the lobby, and who was said to be the 
chanceller; to which Mrs, Williams natu- 
rally replied, that it was only a dream, 
and recommended him to be composed, 
and go to sleep as soon ashe could. He 
did so, but shortly after he again awoke 
her, and said he had a second time had 
the same dream ; whereupon she observed 
that he had been so much agitated with 
his former dream, that she supposed it 
had dwelt on his mind, and again 

of him to try to com himself and go 
to sleep, which he did. A third time 
the same vision was repeated; on which, 
notwithstanding her entreaties that he would 
lie quiet and endeavour to forget it, he 
arose, then between one and two o’clock, 
and dressed himself. At breakfast the 
dreams were the sole subjects of conver- 
sation, and in the forenoon Mr. Williams 
went to Falmouth, where he related the 
particulars of them to all of his acquain- 
tance whom he met. 

On the following day Mr. Tucker, of 
Trematon Castle, accompanied by his wife, 
a daughter of Mr. Williams, went to Scor- 
rier-house, on a visit, and arrived about 
dusk. Immediately after the first saluta- 
tions on their entering the parlour, where 
were Mr., Mrs., and Miss Williams, Mr. 
Williams began to relate to Mr. Tucker 
the circumstance of his dreams, and Mrs. 
W. observed to her daughter, Mrs. T. 
laughingly, that her father could not cven 
suffer Mr. Tucker to be seated, before he 
told him of his nocturnal visitation. On 
hearing the statement, Mr. Tucker ob- 
served, that it would do very well for a 
dream to have the chancellor in the lobby 
of the House ‘of Commons, but that he 
would not be found there in reality. Mr. 
Tucker then asked what sort of a man he 
appeared to be, when Mr. Williams des- 
cribed him minutely: to which Mr. Tucker 
replied, ‘Your description is not at all 
that of the chancellor, but is certainly very 
exactly that of Mr. Perceval, the chancellor 
of the exchequer; and although he has 


been to me the greatest enemy I have ever [ 


met with through life, for a supposed cause, 
which had no foundation in truth (or words 
to that effect) I should be exceedingly 
sorry indeed to hear of his being assassi- 
nated, or of any injury of the kind hap- 
pening tohim. Mr, Tucker then inquired 
of Mr. Williams if he had ever seen Mr. 
Perceval, and was told that he had never 
seen him, nor had ever written to him, 
either on public or private business—in 





short, that he never had any thing to do 
with him, nor had he ever been in the 
— of the house of commons in his 
ife. 

At this moment, Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Tucker, still standitg, heard a horse gallop 
to the door of the house, and immediately 
after, Mr. Michael Williams, of Trevince, 
(son of Mr. Williams, of Scorrier,) entered 
the room, and said that he had just come 
from Truro, (from which Scorrier is distant 
seven miles,) having seen a gentleman 
there, who had come by that evening’s 
mail from town, and who said that he was 
in the lobby of the house of commons on 
the evening of the 11th, when a man, 
named Bellingham, had shot Mr. Perce- 
val ; and that, as it might occasion some 
great ministerial changes, and might affect 
Mr. Tucker’s political friends, he had come 
out as fast as he could to make him ac- 
quainted with it, having heard .at Truro 
that he had passed through that place in 
the afternoon on his way to Scorrier. After 
the astonishment which this intelligence 
created had a little subsided, Mr. Williams 
described most particularly the appearance 
and dress of the man that he saw, in his 
dream, fire the pistol, as he had before 
done of Mr. Perceval. 

About six weeks after, Mr. Williams, 
having business in town, went, accompa- 
nied by a friend, to the house of commons, 
where, as has been already observed, he 
had never before been, Immediately that 
he came to the steps at the entrance of the 
lobby, he said, ‘ This place is as distinctly 
within my recollection, in my dream, as 
any room in my house; and he made 
the same observation when he entered the 
lobby. He then pointed out the exact 
spot where Bellingham stood when he 
fired, and which Mr. Perceval had reached 
when he was struck by the ball, .also 
where and how he fell. The dress, both 
of Mr. Perceval and Bellingham, agreed 
with the description given by Mr. Wil- 
liams, even to the most minute particulars, 

—@————— 
CLEARNESS AND SIMPLICITY OF ARRANGE- 

MENT, A GREAT ASSISTANCE TO THE 

MEMORY. 


“TI pon’r know, (said a gentleman to the 
late Rev. Andrew Fuller,) how it is that I 
can remember your sermons better than 
those of any other minister, but such is 
the fact.” 

“TI cannot tell, (replied Mr. Fuller,) 
unless it be owing to simplicity of arrange- 
ment; I pay particular attention to this 
part of composition, always placing things 
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together that are related to each other, and 
that naturally follow each other insuccession. 
For instance, (added he,) suppose I were 
to say to my servant, ‘ Betty, you must go 
and buy some butter, and starch, and 
cream, and soap, and tea, and blue, and 
sugar, and cakes.’ Betty would say, ‘Loh, 
master! I shall never be able to remember 
all these.’ But suppose I were to say, 
‘Betty, you know your mistress is going 
to have some friends to tea to-morrow, 
and that you are going to wash the day 
following; and that for the tea party, you 
will want tea, and sugar, and cream, and 
cakes, and butter; and for the washing 
you will want soap, and starch, and blue ; 
Betty would instantly reply, ‘Yes, master, 
1 can remember them all very well.’ ” 





POETRY. 


*TIS SWEET TO BE WITH GOD. 





°Tis sweet to be with God, when morn 
Glows with her rosy chamns ; 

When the young sun-beams light the dew, 
And sport a thousand forms. 


°Tis sweet to be with God, when noon 
Inspires the tepid air ; 

What time the languid flocks demand, 
The rippling brook to share. 


’Tis sweet to be with God, when eve 
Cheers with the cooling breeze ; 

When sinking Pheebus paints the skies, 
And nature’s prospects please. 


*Tis sweet to be with God, when night 
Her widow robe assumes ; 

And darkness with tyrannic sway, 
A silent world entombs. 


*Tis sweet to be with God, at home 
Amid the social band ; 

Where hearts with hearts together knit, 
And hands join hand in hand. 


"Tis sweet to be with God, when far 
From home’s endearing joys; 

Amid the world’s applauded din, 
And mind-distraecting noise. 


°Tis sweet to be with God, alone 
In nature’s deepest shade ; 
Where every leaf its Maker speaks, 
And every rising blade. 


"Tis sweet to be with God, when tost 
On ocean’s foaming waves ; 

That vaunting, hide'their slaughtered dead, 
Within unfathomed graves. 


"Tis sweet to be with God, aye sweet, 
Within his temple’s walls ; 

Where cheerful piety adores, 
And meek devotion calls. 


*Tis sweet to be with God below, 
But sweeter far above ; 

There endless pleasures bless the sight, 
And all is lost in love, 


In every time, in every place, 
With filial fear o’eraw’d: 

What peerless blessedness to hold 
Sweet converse with our God. 

Oxford. 


J.S. B. 
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THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 
“ To die is gain.”—St. Paul. 





Now his earthly course is run, 
Life is closing on his view ga) 
Like the evening’s setting sun, 
Like the fading rainbow’s hue, 
Gloriously he yields his breath, 
But he is not lost in death. 


View his mildly beaming eye, 
View the smile upon his cheek ; 
Not a murmur, not a sigh, 
Dares his peacefulness to break. 
Calm as ocean, when at rest, 
Not a billow on its breast. 


Nether objects heeds he not, 
Earth has lost her every charm ; 
All her pomp is now forgot, 
Hush’d in peace her every storm. 
Lo! before his wond’ring eyes, 
Scenes of beck’ning glory rise. 


Scarce the body's mouldering walls 
“Hold the spirit in her cell ; 
Glory hastens, glory calls, 
In eternal bliss to dwell. 
Hope attends, to lead her flight 
To the spotless stores of light. 


Soft—the final breath has flown, 
Heavenly minatrelsies begin ; 
Now the gates are open thrown: 

Now the spirit enters in, 
Hark! the welcome chorus flies 
Through the regions of the skies, 


Gloriously the warrior dies, 
Fired with patriotic:zeal ; 
Heedless of his kindred ties, 
Struggling for his country’s weal. 
Ready when his country calls, 
In his brightest moment falls. 
Hallowed is the poet’s name, 
By a nation’s love enshrin’d; 
Fadeless is the poet’s fame, 
Unforgotten, unconfin’d. 
Genius takes the plaintive lyre, 
Bids the list’ning crowds admire. 


But, than warrior’s death more bright, 
Brighter than the poet’s fame ; 
Shines the Christian’s dying light, 
Gleams the Christian’s honour’d name ; 
All their fame with time shall last, 
His, when time itself is past, 
Oxford. J.S. B. 


——— 
THE VOICE OF LOVE. 
’T1s heard on the mountain’s high head, 
Where barrenness curses the soil ; 
°*Tis beard in the valley's low bed, 
That smiles with the husbandman’s toil. 
"Tis heard in the meadow, extends tv the plain, 
And the rocks and the caves re-echo the strain. 
The city that groans with the throng, 
The village secluded and still ; 
Give heed to the rapturous song, 
And gaily its summons fulfil, 
It entrances the soul, it strikes to the heart, 
Though delightful the wonnd, and welcome the 
smart, 
Nor unheeding the barbarous clan, 
That fearlessly roam the drear wild ; 
Nor reckless the civilized man, 
With feelings more polished and mild. 
So resistless the power, so charming the tale, 
‘They list to the song as it floats on the gale. 
Where winter eternally reigns, 
And mantles the earth with its snows ; 
Where summer aye scorches the plains, 
It thrills the glad heart as it goes. 
And wherever the bosom beats ardent and high, 
Will the sweet voice of love its enchantments apply. 
Oaford. 4. S. B, 
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HEAVEN. A MOMENT, WHAT IS IT? 
a A Moment how soon is it flown, 
“ A place of pure delight, Like a sigh that escapes from the breast ; 
Of spotless joy, of harmony, of peace.” ~ i lig er —_ ames and is gone, 
re the eye on its object can rest. 
TeParth the seat of wo, As transient as shades in the night, 
Where all is death and cheerless ; b Ae lay on ned bosom of ae 
Where dangers thickly grow, i ams t a burst = the sight 
And not an eye is tearless ? When the morning unfurls her soft breeze. 
Heaven is the seat of bliss, fe tae as the jana in the mind, 
Where constant light is beaming ; r fancy that wings t om the air ; 
Where gladness ever is, So rapid it leavesall behind, 
And eyes with joy are gleaming. - oe 
Does earth present a scene, It beams, and is witnessed no more ; 
Of unremitted changes ; Like a wave that is blest with a birth, 
Where tyranny is seen, And dies on a desolate shore. 
And ruin often ranges ? It speeds as an arrow that flies, 
In heaven no change is known, And leaves not a trace in the gale; 
No spoilers evcr enter ; As a meteor that burns in the skies, 
No lash is heard, no groan, Or the accents that die in a tale. 
But bloomy pleasures centre. — gem, of which time is made, 
Is earth a tainted soil, ore numerous than stars in the sky, 
Where crime’s abode is seated ; ya pe ans * OF pmedeary-dpey - aaeed 
Where man is misery’s spoil, 5 4 
And truth with shame is treated ? + mt ee ape 7 
No sin in heaven is found, Exies ry oa a i of of dae ons 
But all is pure and spotless ; And h ne a ‘ 
With taieet lasiee uweld nd groans out the deep midnight toll. 
ith fairest lustre cr , 
Was present when earth beauteous rose 
With glory clear and blotless. From the rudeness of chaotic gloom, 
Is earth a land of death, Shall glide on time's stream as it flows, 
A lazar-house of sorrow ; And find in the ocean a tomb. 
That one day gives us breath, Its motion as silent as orbs 
And slays us on the morrow? That twinkle unheard in the sky, 
Heaven is a land of life, Unseen as the heart when it throbs 
With healthfulness eternal ; To whisper the trembling sigh. 
With peace for ever rife, In a moment our sun will expire, 
With blossoms ever vernal. And set in the darkness of death ; 
Oxford. > 6. Ss. In a moment our souls will aspire, 


—_@——- 
AN ELEGY ON A PIOUS FEMALE. 


I stnc the Maiden exquisitely fair, 

But not to picture her in beauty’s arms ; 
Though lilies blown in Oriental air, 

Are feeble emblems of her outward charms. 


A holier theme than mortal bloom I sing, 
A death-bed monument of christian zeal, 
Where faith and love, celestial beauties, spring 
From resignation to a Saviour’s will. 


For, lo! on yonder pallet, feebly worn, 
Th’ aficted maid reclines her aching head ; 
A scene which vaunting infidels may scorn, 
But virtue triumphs on a dying bed. 


Can infidelity create a smile 
Within the circuit of a dying throe ? 
It may—but momentary, faint, and vile, 
’Tis but the harbinger of endless woe. 


No infidelity dilates her fears— 
But fears she has none—witness her delight ; 
E’en death himself, bedew’'d in icy tears, 
Laments the flow’r he finally must blight. 


Weep on, ye friends, weep on, ve tender maids—— 
This sorrowing scene is closing on her eyes,— 

What thongh no grief the tinal hour evades, 
She'll bear your fond affection to the skies. 


In her th’ unhallow’d passions cease to burn— 
The languid embers of immortal love, 

Though faintly glimm'ring in their vital-ura, 
Are re-enkindling on the shrines above. 


She dies—but angels from their heav'nly sphere, 
Who hung benignly o’er her ebbing breath, 
Have lit their torches at her hallow’d bier, 
And light her spirit through the shades of death. 
Methinks in heaven the glorious accents roll, 
While <sints congratulate their kindred guest, 
*O'thappr! happy '!—more than happy soul, 
“ Welcome '!—thrice welcome to eternal rest. 
Leeds, January 26h, 1829. T. 





No longer embodied on earth. 

In a moment the trumpet shal! blow, 
And awake ail that sleep in the tomb ; 

Ina moment each mortal shall know 

His last irreversible doom. 

Soon our moments will cease with their tide, 
And die on eternity’s shore ; 

They the billows of ocean will hide, 
Deep buried, to roll never more, 


—>——. 
IMITATION OF HORACE, 


J. Burros. 


Ode 22d. Liber 1. 
Integer vite, scelerisque purus, &c.* 





In God have I put my trust: I wiil not be afraid 

what man can do unto me,.”—PsAum lvi. 11, 
He who with hopes above the skies, 
To God alone for safety flies, 
Needs uot the world’s contempt to fear, 
The sland'rous tongue, or bitter jeer. 
Whether he tread hot burning sands, 
Or bleak inhospitable lands ; 
Or wand’ring by the river’s side, 
Where India’s streams meand’ring glide. 
For while I tuned the sacred song, 
And sauntered deviously along, 
A scorner lurked within the shade, 
But fled my steps where'er I stray’d. 
Some monster from his dark retreat, 
More vile than he of Ferney’s seat ; 
Or he who learned in Scotia’s land 
His injur’d Maker’s name to brand, 
Convey me to some barren waste, 
Where not a tree shields from the blast . 
Or where dark clouds obscure the light 
And wrap the heavens in gloomy night. 
Or place me in the burning zone, 
Or where the icegales sadly moan ; 
Still will each vainly act its part, 
While God alone reigns in my heart. 


Beaconsfield. J. A. B. 


~ @ Innocence is its own protection in whatever 
situation it may be plaeed. 
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Review— Heaven Opened, or the Word 
f Cad: -being the Twelve Visions of 
ebuchadnezzar, Daniel, and St. John, 
explained by Alfred Addis,’ B. A. 8vo. 
pp. 456. Robins, London, 1829. 


So many unsuccessful attempts have been 
made to explain prophecy, that we can- 
didly confess ourselves somewhat sceptical 
whenever any new effort professes to excite 
our expectations and animate our hopes. 
Few writers have hitherto a in 
modern days, from whose 1 Te- 
searches some valuable hints may not be 
gathered ; but as a counterpoise, with many, 
the data have been nearly assumed, and, 
as a natural consequence, the rea- 
soning may have been legitimate, the conclu- 
sion has been uncertain, if not erroneous. 
Each writer has his own peculiar mode 
of interpretation, and many have 
a preconcerted hypothesis, to which that 
interpretation must be made subservient. 
In hove respects we are converts to the 
opinion of Kett, that history is the best 
interpreter of prophecy, and that until 
the arrival of events to which the predic- 
tions refer, the most plausible theory that 
has been advanced, is little better than 
probable conjecture. 

In what Mr, Addis calls “ a symbolical 
dictionary” we have among many others 
the following particulars. 


“ Abaddon. The devil, the murderer from the 
beginning, put for Muhammed, and the kbalifs, 
his successors, the commanders of the faithfal.— 
Abyss, or bottomless-pit. The world, whatever in 
it is earthly, sensual, devilish.— Adultery. Idola- 
try mixed with the worship of the true God.— 
dir. The whole world—Auar. The altar, i. e. 
of incense, put for the sanctuary in which it stood. 
The christian church on earth.—Horns of the 
Altar. The four quarters of the church.—Angel. 
A presiding minister or priest, or succession of 
them, put also for the body over which he pre- 
sides.—The seven’ Angels. The seven presiding 
ministers of the seven churches in the Lydian 
Asia—The four Angels standing on the four 
cerners of earth. The four chief ministers of 
the Roman empire, the Pretorian Prefects.— The 
seven Angels with the Trumpets. The seven 
successive series of the trae preachers of autho- 
tized Christianity from the adoption of our hol 
religion by Constantine, a.p. 312, to the secon 
coming of Christ.—The Angel with the Censer 
Cur Lord’s accession to the high-priesthood of the 
Roman empire, in the room of the Roman pagan 

ntiff, whose office had been before filled by the 

esars.— The Angel of the bottomless pit. The 
prince of ‘his world, put for Muhammed and the 
series of khalifs his successors, who were stars or 
angels, i.e. priests, and princes, and abaddons, 
i. e. commanders as well, a of 
the Faithful, and the Emirs of Emirs.— The four 
Angels bound on the great river Euphrates. 
The four dynasties, or people of ‘Turks; 1. The 
Seljukians: 2. The Atabecks: 3. The Kharis- 
mains: aud 4. The Ottomans, in possession of the 
Pretorian Preefectufe of the East. Why they are 
ealléd angels, and not kings, may be from the 
priestly character of their sultans.—The mighty 
Angel with arainbow on his head. Our Lord’s 
extraordinary manifestation and visitation of his 





church by the Reformation, when he republishes 
vhis gospel, purified and cleansed from the dross 
and stubble of popery, condensed into a more 
portable size by thé recént invention of printing, 
and beeome more digestible its emancipation 
from the burdensome rites and cere s of the 
Roman charch.—The Angel with ‘ lasting 
ay ey The wider diffusion of pure stianity 
y the doctrines of the Reformation, at which the 
session of the Ancient of days, or the Father's 
judgment upon the + ee began. The Angel 
announcing the fi of ectaten. The rapid 
decline of the papacy in Germany, England, and 
Holland, andin other parts of the two pretorial 
praefectures of the pope, by the fre and thunder of 
the two Gallic witnesses.— The third el. The 
loud and vehement protestations of the Gallic and 
Italian witnesses against the interference of the 
regal decemvirate of the Cesars in the church, and 
their impiots assumption of God's authority, by 
which the rights of royalty and priesthood set- 
tled pon every christian, by the blood of the 
new testament,in religious matters, is tyranni- 
cally infringed.—The Angel out of the’ temple. 
Luther, and the other formers, who, by their 
public outeries against the abuses of the papacy, 
rovoke to action the instruments of the Son of 
an in the subsequent religious wars, and gather- 
ing of the sgints out of the Roman charch.— The 
Angel with the sh sickle, The active carnal 
instraments of ‘God's judgments on thé overthrow 
of Antichristian powen—-The Angel which had 
power over fre. The true witnesses, of God, who, 
fore or during the grand catastrophe of the 
drama of prophecy by the possession of the pure 
truth, hold the principles of fermeut within them- 
selves, which they can let loose at pleasure on a 
corrupt world, and provoke to action the carnal 
instruments of God’s judgments. — The seven 
Angels with the seven last plagues. The seven 
series of: Reformers in the Christo ~-Judaical 
ebarch, the real inventives of the woes 
brought upon the decemviral Ceesariate by their 
seven thunders of the pure word, and bold ‘asser- 
tion of eivil and religious liberty to God's heritage. 
—The Anyel with great power. Qur blessed Lord's 
manifestation by the Reformation.—A _ mighty 
Angel with a great stone. The sudden and violent 
fall of the Roman churches.—The. Angel in the 
sun. The more brilliant display of the truth of 
Christianity, and of its purity, and irresistible 
appeal to mankind for their reception of it.—The 
el with the key of the bottomless pit. The 
Probable visible appearance of our Lord on the fall 
of Antichrist, at whose presence all evil will dissi- 
pate as darkness before the sun, when the just 
shall also appear with him in glory with incer- 
ruptible bodies, no longer subject to the dominion 
of sin.”—p. 1 to 64, 


In furnishing the above. words .and 
phrases im connexion with the author's 
interpretation of them, we do not pretend 
to have quoted all that he has advanced 
on each topic. Our aim was, to set before 
the reader an impartial specimen of his 
manner, for in a similar way ic proceeds 
through all the letters of the alphabet, 

ining. im order, the. various terms fo 
which they-are prefixed in the prophetic 
writings. On some of these his remarks 
are brief, while otliers lead=him t6 e 
through diversified and ample fields in the 
regions of prediction. 4 

From a ¢ursory glance on ‘the terms 
and passages cited above, it must be ob- 
vious, that many have no other foundation 
than that which gratuitous assumption sup- 
plies. Scripture autliority is indeed brought 
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tation. ~ On other 


occasidail, however, his observations and 


pect. They “evince ‘much’ learning, an 
intimate intance with various bran- 
ches and i of “prophecy, and a 
commendable industry PA record means 


difficulties. he 
unwearied “persgveranee in pursuing the 
objects. of his neseanch. . 

But al we thus commend the 
author for his assidwity, and .give him the 
utmost credit--for his sincerity,:we cannot 
always him” ‘on’ the success 
of his exertions..... His reasonings are some- 
times rendered @bseute ‘and indistinct by 
the m “in which they appear to. be 
involved; .and not: unfrequently they con- 
duct us ‘Soke to conclusions 
of a doubtful, -af .not. ofa novel. character. 
Thus we are told’ im page’ 201; that, “The 
Revelations . being that. part of the. testa- 
ment of our*blessed Lord last given out 
by him, it if @ key’ to-all the phrases which 
he had before used,.concerning .the eternal 
punishment’ of the’ ‘wicked im ‘ hell-fire, 
where their, worm dieth. not, and the fire 
is not quenched,» which he here (Rev, xx. 
14, 15.) explaitis tobe ‘the ¢ternal loss of 
eternal. life, by an! eternal: destruction | or 
nonentity.” 

For rapeseed this volume we were 
somewhat prepared,’ by the following in- 
troductory sentente ih the jpreface. “To 
the discovery of . the and «number of 
the name, of the Apocalyptic'beast'of St. 
John, which we completed on January 
the ninth, in the eighteen hundred and 
twenty-eighth year of the: Christian era, 
after it had eseaped»the ingenuity of near 
eighteen | centuries, this! book ‘owes its 
origin.” -This,' withoet doubt, is suffi- 
ciently definite. Not:euly the year, but 
also the "month, andveven the day of the 
month, is assigned; and .confiding: im his 
important discovery, the author might very 
naturally infer that ifor~him was. reserved 


that flood of light which <‘ opens .heaven,” 
in the volame-now under anspection: : Full 
of this conwiction, Mr. is proceeds 
as follows : 


“We nope those learned men, who have 
already an opinion upon some doctrinal 
and other points, coneerning, which we have 
nna proper to treatin this volume, may not be 
so prsi ieed against new lights, as to reject 
without examination the opinivns*of one who is 
possessed ofsuch good credentials as we are. For 
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if St. John saw #KAVEN OPENED towards the 
close of the prophetic drama (Rev. xix. 11.) to 
which we are now arrived, itis plain that heaven 
must have been before séut ; and if heaven was to 
be o ned at soue time or ther,;to whom is it more 
likely ‘that the key'of the mysteries of that king- 
dom should be given, than iceeet person, who, 
twice in the iecy of our blessed Lord, (Rev. 


iii. 18; xvii,,9.) is.dec to be d of th 
Bib Sink baaaderiepes tag geseened of the 


These strong. and strange pretensions 
requite no comment. .The author who 
fancies himself to possess the wonderful 
qualifications which, they obviously imply, 
must be privileged to write any thing; and 
he who can credit his, claim, must be pre- 
pared to swallow whatever he may advance. 
In both cases there can be no want either 


of credulity or presumption, though there 
may. be 2 isifing ian in modesty, 
prudence, and common,decorum. For- 
tune, however, is always said to favour the 
bold ;-and if this: be, correct, our author bids 
fair to be successful, 


Lt i 


Review.—Mulamen and Callacles, or 
Optics without material Light, Rays, 
and Refraction. In Eight Dialogues, 
8v¢. pp. 147. Longman. London. 
1828. 


WE live in an age abounding with theo. 
ries, some of which. are/reeammended to 
notice , by. the, erudition, imgenuity, and 
profundity of reseasch displayed, by their 
authors ; others by their novelty and bold- 
ness; and not a;few by,their extravagance 
and absurdity. ‘To-which of these classes 
the work, before us,.belungs, the reader 
must judge, when we lay before: him an 
analysis, of its contents. 

By the modems, the author observes, 
light is held to be a'body propagated by 
rays, &c.;, but if such be. in reality its 
nature, how, it may be asked, .is it ob- 
scured? If you put out the candle, or 
shut. up the windows, the light is extinct. 
What has become of ‘all the solid: parti 
that had poured on, us, from, the sun or 
candie, illumining the apartment? If they 
were really light itself,’ must they not be 
annihilated! _And what is there to execute 
such a miracle on material substances? 

We are told, light may be stopped at 
une place and moment, and let pass at the 
next, and therefore it has parts, and must 
be a body. . Just so,.the author argues, 
sound and weiglit must have parts, and be 
material substances. 

As»to rays in such immense multitudes 
flying in all possible directions, to and 
from every object in nature, passing and 
repassing along the same lines, and even 
through the same pores of bodies, at the 


» 
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same time, how is it ible they could 
move for a moment without clashing with 
one another and with things around, and 
so putting every thing into confusion ? 
The particles, too, being elastic, would be 
for ever dancing round us at random, like 
motes in the air, without any determinate 
motion. Even if free from all interrup- 
tion, it is hard to conceive how rays, or 
streams of particles, could either convey 
or depict images of any kind at the bot- 
tom of the eye, or any where else; but that 
they should do so amidst such confusion, 
is absurd t all conception ; and still 
morte so, that we should ‘be able to see 
any thing distinctly. Nay, if our organs 
were of iron, they would be blown to 
shivers by an influx of solid pellets pierc- 
ing them through and through at all obli- 
quities with such violence. 

They, ¢¢ll us, too, that light is not only a 
body, put*a composition of all colours ; 
then colours, too, must be bodies; else 
how can they constitute bodies? Nay, 
shadows, too, must be substances; for 
colours are but shades of light. 

It is then shewn that light is not propa- 
gated by impulse, undulation, or motion 
of any thing, or of any kind; but by re- 
flection on such proper surfaces as merely 
present themselves. 

Light and shade are equally necessary 
to vision: by neither, separately, can aught 
be distinguished. A column of smoke 
seen before a dark cloud ap white ; 
before a light one, black; and before one 
of the same shade with itself, is not seen 
at all. 

But it will be said, there is some dif- 
ference between light and shade. If you 
bring an opaque body into light, you pro- 
duce a shade; but you would not produce 
light by plunging it into darkness. No, 
nor would you produce shade by plunging 
it into general luminousness. But we 
know of no such luminousness : all light 
with us is partial, lighting only one side 
of the object, leaving the rest dark by 
contrast. General light would no more 
help us to see, than darkness. The neces- 
sary conclusion is, light has no. existence, 
but an optical one, an apparent existence, 
and is therefore neither more nor less than 
an ocular sensation, as heat and sound 
are sensations of feeling: and hearing. 
‘Would the sun then cease to shine, if all 
creatures were deprived of sight?’ Un- 
doubtedly; to shine is to exhibit a lumin- 
ous appearance, and what appearance can 
there be, where nothing does appear? It 
is the eye that makes the sun luminous to 
us, as the fiddle is made musical by 





means of the stick. He ascribes it to agi- 
tation, that bodies are put into a state 
capable of appearing lummous, and also 
of feeling hot. But the twovsensations are 
derived in different ways: thatlof heat 
by a similar agitation communicated to 
our bodies ; but that of light, by simply 
placing the eye in presence of the lumi- 
nous or agitated object. 

Our author now enters on the science 
itself of optics; and in the first dialogue 
shews that the surfaces of all distinct media 
act as double mirrors, reflecting things 
beth within and without; apd conse- 
quently cannot transmit them; and that we 
cannot, as commonly supposed, see into 
water, or other transparent mediam, nor 
discover any thing in or through such, ex- 
cept by means of its image on the surface. 
Even objects in air are only seen at second 
hand by means of the image on the eye; 
and those in, or beyond other media, at 
third or fourth hand, by help of like 
images on the intervening surface, and 
finally copied on the eye. It is in admit- 
ting these transcriptions of images from 
one surface to another, that transparency 
consists. 

Farther, an object in water appears 
nearer than it is on the perpendicular view, 
and in a different direction: also on the 
oblique view. This too is a deception. 
Whet we see is the image on the water, 
which being Jess vivid, from the objects 
being in a medium darker than air, ap- 
pears not to be on the surface, but below, 
and there being mistaken for the object, 
the latter is imagined to appear nearer 
than it is, on this direct view; and im con- 
sequence of this.again, it appears in a dif- 
ferent direction also, on the oblique view ; 
and so far out of the direction of the ob- 
ject, that the line of vision, continued 
through the image on the surface, makes, 
at that image, an angle with a line from 
the object to the same image, equal one- 
fourth of the angle, at which the eye has 
declined. ‘from the perpendicular ; i. €. as 
others talk, making the angle of refraction 
one-fourth of the angle of incidence ; for in 
that proportion the object appears nearer, 
and the image farther off, than they are; 
and that because in the same ratio the 
dimming effect of water is greater than 
that of air. The.dialogue ends with an 
experiment which seems to afford ocular 
demonstration, that neither in the candle- 
light, in water experiment, nor that of the 
ray in the box, which have always been 
deemed the main buttresses of refraction, 
does any such operation take place: the 
whole is founded on mistake. 
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Dial. 11, What regulates transmission 
through inclined surfaces is not the sign of 
the angle of incidence; but the angle at 
which the surfaces are inclined to: each 
other. «The image on the glass must devi- 
ate so far from the line of direct. vision, 
that the angle which the object and image 
make at the eye, together with that which 
the eye and image make at the object, 
may equal the inclination: of surfaces; a 
law which no rays could respect; because, 
the observance depends on the position of 
the eye, as well as object. If the eye is 
within foca} distance, all things are seen in 
directiong.converging to the lens; if at the 
focus, in parallel directions; and if beyond, 
in directions converging thither. If this 
were the work of rays, they must be con- 
vergent, parallel, and ‘divergent. at the 
same time, and at all times.- Can there 
then, the author. fisks, be more than one 
opinion on the subject? 

To help them over this difficulty, phi- 
losophers were: ingenious enough to fabri- 
cate pencils of rays, which our author 
thinks could afford no aid whatever, if. it 
were possible for such queer things to 
exist. He looks on them with such 
ineffable contempt, that he thinks them 
not worth confuting ; they sufficiently con- 
fute themselves. 

Again, on the old principles, all things, 
however near, seen through the convex 
lens, affect the eye as if they were really 
at an infinite distance, and even further: 
a position so repugnant to common sense, 
as well as common experience, that rather 


than assent to it, the learned Tacquet, after | 


publishing his’ Optics, did actually re- 
nounce the very principles on which his 
work was founded, when he reflected on 
this absurdity, in which they ‘necessarily 
involve their advocates; and on this sub- 
ject Dr. Barrow observes, “ there is some- 
thing here that lies deeply hid in the 
subtlety of nature, which perhaps cannot 
be discovered, till we understand the nature 
of vision more perfectly.” The author 
thinks this passage oracular. 

Dial. 111. Distant objects are not in- 
verted at the second focus, but at the first. 
Their images are seen inverted on the glass, 
and must have come thither im that state. 
The parts cross at the first focus, on .per- 
pendiculars to the second surface, as being 
there reflected on themselves, after being 
excluded from the first surface, when the 
eye and object become too remote to 
observe the angle of the lens; as fully 
explained in the diagram. These things 
again could not possibly consist with re- 
fracted rays. 
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So the inverted picture of the candle 
at the focus of the lens, is the spectrum 
or shadow of this image on the glass, 
thrown forward by the strong light behind, 
like the figures of the magic Jantern.. This 
fact, while it shews the true nature of the 
spectrum, is_ conclusive also as to the 
actual existence of the image on the glass. 
Just so is the picture on the retina, the 
spectrum of the image on the comea, 
which image is always erect. Objects to 
the eye never are inverted; for though 
we see with the eye, we do not see through 
it. But the spectrum is inverted at the 
second focus. No eye, howewer, can see 
its own retina, nor consequently the picture 
there. It is true, when that pjcture is 
most perfect, things are seen most dis- 
tinctly; but it does not follow that the 
spectrum is what we see. The truth is, 
when the latter is most perfect, the retina 
is exactly at focal distance, and then the 
image on the pupil is most vivid ; because 
the chamber of the eye is most dark. 
So much for the philosophic dream of 
our seeing all things inverted. It is no 
vulgar error, the vulgar have always 
looked on it asa joke, and laughed at it; 
while the learned have been exercising 
their wits in vain to account for it. All 
know the tale of the fish that was of no 
weight in water, and the sage consultation 
said to be thereupon holden. Fortunately 
the scales settled that point by shewing 
that the fish, as well as tub and water, 
was in rotation with the earth. To ascers 
tain facts and principles before we build 
systems on them, would save much idle 
speculation and dispute. 

Dial. rv. On the same principles of the 
image on the surface, and observing the 
angle of the prism, are the phenomena — 
of the latter fully explained; while the 
protuberance of the field, its arched form 
and ivarious~ contractions, dilatations, and 
velocities, in different positions of the glass, 
&e. are all particularly explained, and 
shewn to be incompatible with refraction. 

Dial. v. Light; instead of being of all 
colours, is proved to be of none, nor capa- 
ble of any, but by means of shade. Be 
it what it may, colours are always darker 
than it. And how is light to be obscured 
without shade? Seen through the — 
of a large town, the sun ap ‘ 
What is this redness, but shaded | light? 
Here then is ocular demonstration in na- 
ture, that colour is not pure light, but 
light coloured by shade, or shade coloured 
by light. So when we look with the 
prism on a cross-bar of the window, which 
is in shade, as seen against the light, its 
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shaded image appears on the glass, and 
the light of the window through it assumes 
a similar redness. And the surface: being 
inclined, this red, the deepest and strongest 
of all colours, fines off into, less. glass, that 
is, into less. shade, yellow, and into, more, 
blue. But why,not fine off into less shade, 
lighter and still jlighter..red, why into 
orange and yellow)? .,. Because: being, in 
shade, . orange, and, yellow aetually , are 
lighter shades.or tints of,red. . The parent 
shade_on the glass, fines, off till, too) weak 
to be distinguished .as,red.; and. as , it 
fines off, farther, for it is. not yet. pure 
light, it myust take an appearance .com- 
pounded of less red, and more light ; and 
what is, this but. yellow, or, if you. will, 
orange? The conflict lies between dark 
red and sheer light. So far as: our \eyes 
can. distinguish it, the red, prevails, and 
after that the light predominates and makes 
it first orange, and then ‘yellow, the lightest 
of all colours. As to blue, he is in some 
doubt whether to. call it a colour or not. 
It is then shewnm, that as light -is of no 
colour before refraction, so mere refraction 
could never colour, it. .,.No, no, says the 
author, when I shall see the letters formed 
by, the same: ink | in my pen assume differ- 
ent colours, according, to the, different in. 
clinations given, them, then I, may | be 
tempted, to believe that, rays, might be 
coloured, by. ; being,. differently refracted. 
If indeed, there, were , such) rays, observes 
Cal, True, replies. Mu. they, ought to 
exist before they are coloured or refracted. 
Dial. v1. Prismatic spectrum, and po- 
larity. of light. If the former were an 
original image independent of that on the 
glass, it would improperly be called a 
spectrum ; the two things are as different 
in themselves, as a shadow from ‘its’ sub- 
stance.. The image never is seen but on 
the glass. The spectrum is never seen 
there, but only on a proper surface at, or, 
as here, beyond the focus; thrown in- 
verted on the wall, as in case,of the focal 
spectrum, and that in the eye. Philosophers 
affect not to know that the prism has a 
focus; because they, see no possibility of 
their rays crossing there. They admit the 
spectrum to be on the wall, where, it ap- 
pears to be; but the real image which 
they see on. the, prism, they tell us is not 
there, but at.the bottom of the eye forsooth. 
Whereas the picture in the latter place is 
only a spectrum, and positively never is 
seen. Ina word, that the spectrum is an 
inverted copy of the image on the glass, 
the following very simple experiment, he 
thinks, places beyond dispute—between the 
prism on its axis either way, the image 
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vanishes down, and the spectrum up ; this 
is downright demonstration that the colours 
of the latter have crossed at the irregular 
focus. 

As to polarization, be seems, ‘to think 
ita hoax: but consenting to examine it, 
he finds: it, allabsurd as it is, not incon- 
sistent with the old principles; but how 
he solves the phenomena on the new, we 
can convey no Kea without the figure. 
Dial. vis. Inversion by reflection on 
spherical surfaces is regulated by the same 
law. respecting the angle of inclination, 
as inversion by transmission. For this too 
it is necessary to consult the plates.. He 
then shews why the eye can only see the 
sun’s image on that spot of a piece of 
water, where the altitudes of the sun and 
eye are equal; why objects are reflected on 
themselves only on the perpendicular, and 
why the.eye, object, and image must be on 
the same plain. 

Dial. vist. His account of the rainbow 
differs little from that of others, except that 
he excludes refraction. He then explodes 
the fallacy of homogeneous and heteroge- 
neous light, and closes the work with a 
strict examination of the six leading ex- 
periments of the Opticians, including the 
famous experimenium. erucis, which are 
supposed to prove the different refrangi- 
bility of rays... But to follow him through 
this part of his subject, the reader will find 
it useful to have both works before him. 


——- 


Review.— The, Reigning Principles of 
Astronomy exploded: and all the Phe- 
nomena solved on Principles entirely 
new, and in perfect harmony with 
Nature, Reason, and Common Sense. 
By the Author of Mulamen and Cal- 
lacles. 8vo. pp. 88. Longman, Lon- 
don. 


Ts writer possesses as strong a repugnance 
to the principles of astronomy, as to those of 
optics. In Mulamen and Callacles he 
regards, gravitation, ; projection, and a va- 
cuum as creatures of imagination, which 
have no real existence, and which, if they 
did , exist, would neither account for the 
formation nor revolutions of :the heavenly 
bodies; nay, would have inevitably pre- 
vented their ever revolving or existing at 
all, 

Most philosophers are of opinion, that 
the natural state of matter is rest. And to 
save themselves the trouble of inquiring 
into the cause.and origin of the planets, 
and their motion, they are content to 
ascribe both to the immediate act of God. 
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But our author says, matter never was, 
nor could be at rest. The original state 
of all material things was most probably 
chaotic, and that could be no other than 
what they: would again revert to, if all 
bodies were reduced to their first prin- 
ciples, and left floating im the air or ex- 
panse, that is, in a perfectly fluid state, a 
little denser perhaps ‘than common air: 
and it: is' not easy to conceive how such a 
fluid could long remain at rest, or ever be 
so at all. And-since all motion in such a 
medium: must be curvilinear; every mate- 
rial substance once put in motion would 
acquire weight, or tendency to the centre 
of its own motion: for previous to their 
moving they could have neither. Now 
no body can so move, but its exterior limb 
must run over more space, and meet with 
more resistance, than the interior, and by 
these means the body itself is necessarily 
pressed towards the centre: this is the 
only centripetal force in mature: and 
acting in that direction, thither every body 
so moving would fall, if at liberty; but 
being more or less supported by the very 
motion itself, as weil'as by the medium, 
it can only fall round the centre, that is, 
revolve. The grosser particles, however, 
still floating around, would descend to the 
centre ultimately, and there coalesce and 
form the heavenly bodies; while the lighter 
ones would continue to revolve or rotate 





with those fixed masses, as atmospheres. 
Many such local centres would naturally | 
take place, each involving to a greater or 
less extent the surrounding atoms, all bear- | 
ing down to them .by the same general | 
law, here called the law of curvilinear 
motion: while all these separate vortices, 
being involved in the general vortex, 
would bear down at the same time to the 
common centre of the system, and so all 
revolve round the sun. 

On these plain and well-known prin- 
ciples of nature, the author attempts to 
shew that the planets would all describe 
ellipses, and areas equal to the times, that 
their central tendency would be inversely 
as the square of their distances, and the 
square of their times as the cube of the 
distance. Hence, the phenomena: of the 
tides are, according to the same’ natural 
and mechanical laws, perfectly solvable, 
and also those of the exhausted receiver, 
which last are allowedly insolvable on New- 
tonian principles. The versed sine of the 
least arc, this writer does not admit to be 
the measure of the force by which bodies 
fall: it is the same in quality, for both 
are nothing but unsupported weight, but 





not the same in quantity; for revolving 


bodies are more, and falling ones less sup- 
ported. 

With any thing like a gravitating power, 
our author’s m is So much at variance, 
that he says'the weight of bodies is as the 
square of their distance directly, and not 
inversely ; for the upper regions of the sys- 
tem are more’rare,‘and of slower motion, 
than the more central parts. And, in fine, 
they all move in ‘parts of the medium 
lighter than themselves; and are conse- 
quently precipitated, accelerated, &e., as 
on the old principles; and their being so 
is itself the very main-spring of their per- 
petual motion, nor ‘can they ever cease to 
move, 80 long as the same laws of nature 
are in force.—Such is a brief sketch of the 
author’s astronomical , 

Having thus given a brief but impartial 
analysis of ‘the two ing works by the 
same author, we feel but little inclined to 
animadvert on their liarities. All 
theories are o: to Investigation, and 
infallibility is a prerogative which no man 
has a right to claim either in science or 
theology. To rigorous examination we 
are indebted for most of the important dis- 
coveries ‘with ‘which: science is enriched ; 
and were this to be laid aside, no further 
progress would be made ‘in our acquisition 
of knowledge. ‘Our ‘author has stated his 
opinions fully and fairly, and given the 
reasons on ‘which ‘they are founded. His 
appeal is-made to the test of rigorous 
serutiny, and by this the 'fite of his books 
will ultimately be decided. 

a 
Review.— The Divine Origin of Chris- 
tianity deduced from some of those Evi- 
dences which are not founded on the 

Authenticity,.of Scripture. By John 

Sheppard. 2, vols. 12mo.. pp. 400—383. 

Whittaker. London. 1829. 


Arter ‘the many able works which have 
been written on’ the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, it ‘would ‘seém that every new 
attempt must be either presumptuous or 
superfluous. In reference to the defence 
of our holy religion against the attacks of 
infidelity, the plausibility of this reasoning 
is generally admitted, yet we never hear 
similar objections urged against the numer- 
ous treatises on experimental and practical 
godliness, which daily issue from the press. 
In the latter case, the malignant influence 
of sin is presumed to furnish a sufficient 
reason for their appearance, yet in reference 
to the former, no one who contemplates 
the prevalence of infidelity can reasonably 
suppose, that while objections are circu- 
lated in all the formidable array that learn- 
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ing and ingenuity can devise, the Chris- 
tian advocate should sit in silence, and 
make no effort to repel the assailant. 

It is an admi fact, that the fortress 
of revelation has long since been rendered 
impregnable’ by the ramparts. thrown 
around it; but it is equally true, that the 
weapons of infidelity now wielded by its 
votaries, have many times been brought 
into action, and as often wrenched’ from 
the besiegers’ hands. The rust of antiquity 
having been, however, artfully rabbed - off, 
many of these old and blunted instruments 
assume the appearance of being new, and 
as such they are frequently imposed upon 
the public. Whenever attempts of this 
kind are made, it is a duty incumbent on 
the defenders of the Christian citadel, to 
expose the cheat, and bring again into 
notice the means of repulse, which have 
always been crowned with success. 

From the observations thus made, it 
will be natural for the reader to expect, 
that the work before us’ is simply a com- 
pilation of arguments and reasonings, which 
owe their birth to other authors, and to 
other days. ‘This the writer in his intro- 
duction gives us fully to understand, dis- 
claiming “all pretensions to extensive read- 
ing, or scholarship, properly so called.” 
He has, however; contrived to range over 
a vast field of evidence, where he has col- 
lected a host of witnesses both from friends. 
and foes, which coneur in the aggregate to 
establish the authenticity of the sacred 
writings. 

The sources whence the evidence in 
these volumes is drawn, are comparative, 
historical, incidental, and collateral ; but 
the result accumulates to a vast amount, 
sufficient to satisfy any one who wishes to 
be convinced of the truth of scripture. 
To the internal testimony which the Bible 
affords, Mr. Sheppard rarely makes any 
appeal ; to Paley’s evidences it therefore 
bears no resemblance. Historical facts 
furnish: his primary basis; Mahomet and 
Budho assist in rearing the superstracture ; 
and both heathen and infidel writers are 
laid under heavy contributions, 

The substance of these volumes is con- 
tained in the two following propositions. 


“TI, There may be enough known of Christi- 
anity, (without investigating either its miraculous 
or prophetic proof, and without studying the writ- 
ten accounts of its progress, whether as given by 
friends or enemies) from a view of its distinctive 
character, of its actual effects, of its continued 
and prospective spirit and tendency, and of its 
acknowledged origin, to yield complex presump- 
tion that it is not of nen, but of God.”—p. 1. 

“‘If. There are statements concerning Chris- 
tianity (and other coeval religions) in extant 
Jewish and Heathen writers; in citations from 
the lost woiks of its adversaries; in notices of 





current oral ebjections to it; in public appeals 
as to facts by early apologists; in details by 
Christian writers, of events, the general truth of 
which is amply confirmed by their opponents ; 
together with implications in the silence of some 
Jews and Heathens, and in the conduct of others; 


which concur to furnish very strong rey for 


believing its supernatural origin.”"—p. 

In support of these propositions, Mr. S. 
has adduced a body of evidence, derived 
from sources to which their clauses re- 
spectively refer. We have perused what 
he has advanced, with much satisfaction; 
being convinced that its various -branches 
are calculated to obviate objections, to 
throw light on obscurities, to remove diffi- 
culties, and to furnish the mind with topics 
of argument in favour of the Christian 
cause, around which it throws a fortiftca- 
tion that infidelity has mo weapons to sub- 
due. 

_/?_ 


Review.—Christian Biography ; a Dic- 
tionary of the Lives and Writings of 
the most distinguished Christians of 
all. Denominations, both at home and 
abroad, from the Revival of Literature 
to the present period. By William 
Jones, M.A. 12mo. pp. 460. Tegg. 
London. 1829, 


Ir is no bad compliment to a book, to say 
that its contents justify its title, and this 
may be fairly affirmed of the volume now 
under inspection. Nor is this all; the 
biographical sketches seem to have been 
written with impartiality, wholly unin- 
fluenced by the peculiarities of the various 
churches or sects to which the individuals 
respectively belonged. From the author’s 
delineations, we can scarcely gather whe- 
ther he is a Churchman, or a Methodist, 
or a Dissenter, and, satisfied with his equi- 
tableness, we inquire not into the localities 
of his creed. To avoid partiality on an 
oceasion like this, every one must allow 
to be an exceedingly difficult task, and, 
therefore, the author by whom it is credit- 
ably accomplished, merits the greater 
praise. 

In glancing over the list of names alpha- 
betically arranged in this volume, we find 
an omission of many which we should 
have been gratified to see introduced, but 
in a work on so diminutive a scale, nothing 
short of this was to be expected. We 
have not, however, to complain that the 
room is occupied by names of little or no 
account in the Christian world, or which 
we think ought with justice to be omitted ; 
nor are the sketches spun out to an immo- 
derate length. A condensed history of the 
leading events in the life of the individual 
is accompanied with a list of ns publica- 
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tions, and a survey of his peculiar senti- 
ments. On these latter, Mr. Jones gene- 
rally makes a few observations; but in no 
case have we found his ‘zeal intemperate, 
or his remarks injudicious, So far as our 
views can extend over this ample range of 
biographical literature, we are not aware 
that he has distorted the creed of any one, 
or painted it in colours which its partisans 
would not candidly acknowledge. 

Of these memoirs, the greater part have 
been long before the public, sometimes 
extended to an immoderate length, and 
encumbered with much irrelevant matter. 
From these, Mr. Jones has selected such 
portions as may be said to be merely bio- 
graphical, characteristic, and incidental, 
leaving all besides in their native soil. To 
others less voluminous, he has added his 
own gleanings from various sources, and 
thus rescued the memories of illustrious 
individuals from that brevity which would 
rather light them onward to oblivion, than 
raise them to that rank which their virtues 
and talents merit in the eyes of posterity. 

Nor is it to eminent characters’ exclu- 
sively English, that the author has con- 
fined his delineations. He has ranged 
over the continent, and collected together 
names of renown from most of the nations 
of Europe, thus placing before us many of 
the great and good, who have stood as 
champions in the Christian cause, These 
assume a variety of attitudes, according to 
the channels into which their -energies, 
learning, and piety were directed. They 
nevertheless all appear as so many parts of 
one great whole, all aiming at the same 
ulterior object, and conspiring to give an 
impulse to morals, to encourage learning, 
to cultivate intellect, and to spread among 
mankind the great principles. of the Chris- 
tian system. 

The periods of time over which Mr. 
Jones has extended his researches, furmish 
a great variety of character, not, only,as,,te 
the individuals themseives, but in relation 
to their diversified writings, and the .sub- 
jects on which they employed their pens, 
and exerted their. talents... Hence, these 
sketches embody, in an incidental manner, 
much of the spirit, and habits of thought 
and reflection, which have prevailed in dif- 
ferent ages, from the Reformation down to 
the present hour. In each period, the 
instrument appears suited for the task to be 
accomplished, and in this) the. divine wis- 
dom shines with. perspicuous lustre.. The 
placidity and refinement of the present 
day, would not have served the Christian 
cause, when Luther and his associates in 
Christian arms and armour attacked the 





Papal hydra, and cut off many of his 
heads ; and should the primitive gigantic 
reformers, now rise with all their former 
characteristics, they would be deemed 
intolerant, ferocious, and half savage, in 
their language, zeal, and uncourteous in- 
flexibility. 

Forming our estimate of what ought 
then to be, from what appears. proper now 
to us, we can find many-things to censure, 
and even to condemn; but this is an im- 
proper ground for decision, To judge 
with impartiality, we must recall departed 
days and manners, place ourselves in the 
situations. of those whom we half charge 
with indiscretion, and. then ask how we 
should, or ought to have acted under the 
same circumstances. These considerations 
will lead us to extend our local toleration 
beyond the boundaries with which we are 
now circumscribed, and to include within 
its embrace a mode of conduct which we 
should exonerate from condemnation, with- 
out making it a subject of imitation. 

These observations, however, belong not 
to the biographer, but to his subjects. His 
duty was imperative. He was to give the 
men and their writings as he fond them, 
leaving principle, spirit, and manner, to 
shift. for themselves... In this he! bas acted 
with commendable. fidelity, so far as he 
has. proceeded... We have only| to regret 
that the work has not been so-extended, 
as to, include many worthies in the Chris- 
tian army, whose names now find no-place 
in his pages. Another edition, enlarged to 
double the size of the present volume, may 
hereafter accomplish this desirable object. 


> 


Review: Biographical | Sketches, | and 
Authentic: Anecdotes of Dogs, &c. &c. 
By Captain Thomas Brown, F.R.8.E. 
$c. $e. 12mo. pp.570; Sinpkin. Lon- 
don. 1829. 


Tuere .are, few questions..more difficult 
to decide than those.which arise from the 
approximation, of instinct to reason, the 
links by which they are connected, or, in 
the estimation, of some, the principles. by 
which they are identified. It is not our 
province to investigate these abstruse and 
very interesting questions; but with the 
surprising instances before us of animal 
sagacity, with which this volume abounds, 
we find ourselves at a loss to assign to the 
empire of instinct any exclusive limits, that 
shall not encroach on the dominion of rea- 
son. 

The author in this work takes a com- 
prehensive range through the canine genus, 
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distinguishing their various species, the 
regions of their abode, their natural history, 
degrees of sagacity, and exclusive pecu- 
liarities. Interwoven throughout, we have 
numerous anecdotes respecting this intel- 
ligent race of animals, some of which are 
astonishing, others are highly _ amusing, 
while all charm either by their novelty, or 
by the intense interest which their variety 
is calculated to excite. 

In an Appendix, which occupies nearly 
one hundred pages, the author gives direc- 
tions for the breeding, feeding, and training 
of dogs in general, adverts to their various 
diseases, and the modes of cure, furnishes 
a dissertation on the game laws, and states 
the degrees of punishment to which an 
infraction of them exposes the delinquent. 
On these and similar topics this volume 
contains much useful information, which 
may be perused with great advantage by 
the mere sportsman, who looks no further 
than his field diversion; by the curious, 
who read for nothing beyond entertain- 
ment; by the naturalist, who feels an 
interest in. contemplating the varieties of 
animal life; and by the philosopher, who 
wishes to trace the gradations by which 
the scale of animated nature ascends in all 
its quickening advances from simple exist- 
ence through the intermediate stages of 
instinctive sagacity, up to its approximation 
to rational and intellectual life. 

In collecting the facts and sketches of 
natural history with which this volume 
abounds, the author must have expended 
much time; and the diligence exercised in 
his researches, must have engrossed no 
small portion of his attention. But as a 
remuneration for this trouble and these 
exertions, he has provided for his readers 
a fund of useful entertainment, in which 
both the young and the old will find a 

uliar interest. The character of the 

og, an animal always esteemed for his 
fidelity, generosity, and intelligence, he has 
placed in a very favourable light, by enu- 
merating deeds of usefulness, and patience, 
which the lords of creation might be proud 
to own. 

That dogs are capable of receiving in- 
struction, is a fact with which every person 
is acquainted; but few are aware to what 
an extent this education may be carried. 
We sometimes read and hear of astonish- 
ing instances of acquirement, the truth of 
which we receive with much hesitation. 
But this incredulity arises more from our 
never having witnessed what we are called 
on to believe, than from any reasons we 
can adduce to counteract the statements 
given. The facts recorded in this volume,- 





and which appear to be well authenticated, 
throw a powerful weight in the scale of 
canine ability; and assuming them as data, 
scarcely any that may hereafter come to 
our notice, ought to be deemed incredible, 
unless they actually surpass the bounds of 
possibility ; and these, few persons will on 
all occasions have the hardihood to assign. 


——@——_. 


Review.—A Universal Prayer; Death ; 
a Vision of Heaven; and a Vision of 
Hell. By Robert Montgomery. 12mo. 
pp. 220. Maunder. London. 1829. 


Tars is the third edition of a work which 
was reviewed a few months since, when it 
first made its appearance in quarto. It is 
now in a less expensive form, and there- 
fore more within the reach of a great num- 
ber of readers, to whom seven shillings 
and sixpence is an object of less moment 
than fifteen, and we doubt not that the 
demand will be proportionably greater. 

Some authors are meritorious but not 
fortunate, while others are fortunate with- 
out being meritorious; but it is the lot of 
Mr. Montgomery to be both. He started 
at once into poetical existence and popu- 
larity; and although several years have 
elapsed since he became known to the 
public, the tide still continues to flow in 
his favour. His lines are smooth, harmo- 
nious, and full of vigour; and if he never 
mounts into those elevated regions where 
Milton gathered immortality, he never de- 
scends to any thing that is mean and gro- 
velling. His muse first spread her wings 
a little above midway between the base 
and the summit of the Aonian mount, and 
from her first effort she has continued gra- 
dually to ascend. 

The present edition is neatly printed ; 
the type is clear, the page is clean, and the 
paper is excellent. e matter being the 
same as in former editions, dictates no 
deviation from the opinion formerly given. 

Mr. Montgomery being young in years, 
an admiring public will expect more from 
his pen. To meet, therefore, the views of 
those who are looking upwards, his own 
reputation points out the path he must pur- 
sue. Future silence will be much better 
than a future failure; by the former, hope 
will be assisted by patience, but by the 
latter, the lustre of his former fa@me will 
receive a tarnish, that time will hardly ever 
eflace.. Mr. M. has deserved an honour- 
able distinction in the poetical world, and 
has acquired it; but he will do well to 
remember, that popular applause is held on 
a precarious tenure. 
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Review.—Anecdotes illustrative of the 
Assembly's Shorter Catechism, &c. By 


John hitecross. 18mo. pp. 214. 
Duncan, London. 1829. 
been long before 


Tuts catechism iter 
the public, is toe well known to require 
any remarks, either to elucidate its prin- 
ciples, or to recommend them to notice. 
In the present edition, however, its assumes 
an additional feature to that whieh it has 
jong been accustomed to wear, each ques- 
tion and answer being illustrated by some 
incident, some anecdote, some narrative, or 
some sketch which is brought immediately 
to bear on the topic under which it is 
arranged. Many of these are peculiarly 
striking, and well worthy of the place they 
occupy. They will be read with interest, 
and remembered with’ pleasure, by all, to 
whom the chatechism itself will be deemed 
of any value. 

{t must not, however, be supposed that 
these anecdotes and incidents are, in gene- 
ral, original in their character. By far the 
greater portion have been frequently circu- 
lated in other connexions, and «in other 
books. The compiler has merely selected 
them for his purpose, but by their number 
and variety he has provided an entertain- 
ment for his young readers, into whose 
hands this book will generally be placed. 

In - glancing over the catechism and 
the anecdotes, we find that they all belong 
to the same school. Every page is strongly 
impregnated with the fumes of Geneva, 
with which some may: perhaps become 
intoxicated, and Mr. Whitecross has shewn 
no contemptible address in accommodating, 
throughout the whole, the comment to the 
text. 





BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. Serious Essays on the Truths of the 
Glorious Gospel, &c. for the use of true 
Christians, by John Ryland, D.D. (Ben- 
nett, London,) is. a versified epitome of 
Antinomian experience, not more remote 
from the mount of Parnassus than from the 
hill of Zion. 

2. The Great Importance of a Reli- 
gious Life considered, by W. Melmoth, 
esq. (Washbourn, London,) has been long 
in circulation, is well known, and deserv- 
edly esteemed by the religious public. 
The author died in 1743; but his little 
work contains the seeds of immortality. 
In every edition it germinates anew, and 
yields to the reader a valuable harvest of 
religious instruction. 

3. Three Sermons preached at Stepney 

128.—voL. x1, 





Meeting, by Joseph Fletcher,’ M.A.. 
(Westley, London,) are on the revival of 
religion im churches, and in the hearts of 
their individual members." Against all 
strange “excitement Mr. Fletcher sternly 
sets his face, though he admits that “occa- 
sional instances of deviation from the strict 
line of ‘order and regularity, may, in some 
circumstances, ‘and “tmder some kinds of 
administration, be e ” After all, he 
observes, “ That*is alone entitled to be 
considered thé revival of religion, which 
can be justly traced to the legitimate influ- 
ence of the gospel.” It cannot be denied 
that the wild irregularities too frequently 
associated “with religious revivals, have 
tended very much to bring them into dis- 
grace. “These indications of excitement,” 
Mr. F. contends, “whether defensible or 
indefensible, are never to be confounded 
with the essential’ characteristics of a re- 
vival.” The sentiments contained in the 
preceding passages, he keeps in view 
throughout his discourses, and his energies 
are exerted to establish and enforce them. 
4. Cook and Housewife’s Manual, 


fourth edition, by Margaret Dods, (Simp- 


kin, London,) has already passed under 
our examination in a former edition. The 
present, revised and enlarged, professes to 
contain'a compendium of French cookery, 
confectionary, cheap dishes, and numerous 
branches of domestic’ economy. Mrs. 
Dods resides at St. Ronan, in the cooking 
nation; much may therefore be expected 
from her gastrionic ingenuity. 

5. The Newtonian System of Philo. 
sophy explained, 4c. by Tom Telescope, 

egg, London,) has been well received 
by the public. Tom is a very clever fel- 
low. He understands his subject, and 
well knows how to express his astrono- 
mical and philosophical views. We ad- 
mired him in his first edition, and con- 
gratulate him on having attained a second. 

6. Truth against Error, or the Chris- 
tian’s gis, edited by Thomas Keyworth, 
(Wightman, London,) is a collection of 
tracts of a high Calvinistic character, pub- 
lished monthly, containing many striking 
extracts from several of our most celebrated 
divines, and also some original’ essays. 
The Roman Catholic system is the prin- 
cipal object of their attack. 

7. On the Signs of the Times, an Ad. 
dress to Christians, by J. M. Cramp, 
(Wightman, London,) we have many 
judicious observations ; but we can dis- 
cover nothing ominous in the particulars 
which seem to have alarmed the author. 
Among the signs of the times, he has 
discovered “the extensive diffusion of 

3c 
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knowledge, the diversified operations of 
benevolence, the concurrence of the Provi- 
dence and grace of God in reference to 
the heathen world, the triumphs of reli- 
gious freedom, the growth popery in 
this country, the rapid and extensive pro- 
gress of infidel opinions, and the indif- 
ference, lukewarmuess, and worldly spirit of 
those who profess the gospel.” In this 
enumeration we have four items that wear 
a favourable aspect, and three that assail 
us with their frowns. In regard to the 
latter class, we think the author’s fears are 
more prominent than the presumed facts 
on which they are founded; and perhaps 
in every age that has elapsed from the 
commencement of the Christian era to the 
present hour, human ingenuity might 
always have found prognostics of “ the 
signs of the times.” 

8. Cottage Poetry, by the Author o 
Old Friends ina New Dress, &c., (ria 
and Co., London,) has in it something very 
attractive for children. The style, the 
metre, the fable, are all familiar and pleas- 
ing, and we cannot doubt that they will 
be read with much interest by all of tender 
years, for whose use they are designed. 
“Qld Friends in a New Dress” we re- 
viewed some months since, and spoke 
favourably of the performance. In this 
pamphlet there is a supplement to the 
above, containing twelve fables, which 
fairly support the-character of the work, for 
which this may be considered as a suitable 
companion. 

9. The Practice of Cookery adapted 
to the business of every-day Life, by Mrs. 
Dalgairns, (Simpkin, London,) seems 
suited for persons within the range of 
decent mediocrity. It contains 1434 re- 
ceipts, and to each chapter is prefixed 
some very useful observations, that may be 
considered as of universal application. 
We find, however, in looking over Mrs. 
Dalgairn’s bill of fair, that many dishes are 

uliar to Scotland. This chiefly arises 
rom the local productions of its land and 
waters; but no other reason appears, why 
the system recommended should not sub- 
mit to the test of experiment on this side 
of the Tweed. Yet, after all, not being 
very conversant with the science of cookery, 
and leaving this book to the judgment of 
housewives and confectioners, we should 
rejoice if this lady can direct us how to 
procure the numerous and excellent dishes 
which she has rendered so palatable and 
inviting. 

10. The Little Villager's Verse Book, 
Sc. by the Rev. W. L. Bowles, (Long- 
man, London,) contains many pretty lines 
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on subjects furnished by the obvious and 
simple phenomena of nature. Mr. Bowles 
is well known at Parnassus, and his kind 
reception there, in some of its more ele- 
vated apartments, will be his passport with 
the public on the present occasion. Many, 
however, will admire, for their simplicity, 
the articles in the present tract, who know 
nothing of his connexion with fame. 

11. A Sermon occasioned by the Death 
of the Rev. Robert Smith, late of Not- 
tingham, by J. Jarrom, (Wightman, Lon- 
don,) embodies the common topics which 
every preaclier knows how to touch, on 
such melancholy occasions, but not, like 
Mr. Jarrom, how to manage with good 
effect. No small portion of this discourse 
is an elogium on the value and importance 
of the ministerial character. The picture 
is faithfully drawn, and in its various fea- 
tures we have no doubt that those who 
were acquainted with the deceased, will 
find a striking likeness. 

12. The Elgin Literary Magazine, 
No. I., (Elder, London,) contains several 
interesting articles, which give it a charac- 
ter, from which the conductors will do 
well to see that the future numbers do not 
degenerate. 

13. A Help to the Private and Domes- 
tic Reading of the Holy Scriptures, &c., 
by J. Leifchild, (Nisbet, London,) is a 
little volume containing much useful mat- 
ter; not only for youth, but for many ad- 
vanced to mature years. It begins with 
the duty of reading the Scriptures, passes 
on to their inspiration, offers remarks on 
the symbolical language of prophecy, and 
on the collection of the sacred books of 
the Old Testament, gives particular direc- 
tions for the private reading of the inspired 
volume, furnishes a digest of the sacred 
books, and an epitome of the Jewish his- 
tory, from the times of the Old Testament, 
to the birth of Christ, whose life follows ; 
enters into an arrangement of the books of 
the New Testament, and finally —- 
various matters referred to in the Bible. 
On all these topics, this little volume is 
replete with luminous information. 

14. The Saints’ Everlasting Rest, by 
Richard Barter, abridged, (Fisher, Lon- 
don,) selects the more striking parts of a 
work, which is in itself nearly all essence, 
and one that would immortalize the name 
of its venerable author, if nothing else had 
proceeded from his pen. Few books are 
more generally known, or more highly ap- 

reciated. In this abridgment, the writer 
as exercised much discrimination and 
ingenuity, in detaching what he has re- 
tained from the parts which he has omitted, 
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without suffering the pure spirit of the 
whole to evaporate through the chasms he 
had made. The price being moderate, it 
will be rendered accessible to many who 
cannot afford to purchase the larger volume. 

15. The First Class Book, for Read- 
ing, Spelling, and Catechising, (Sunday 
Union School, London,) is solely for the 
use of children. The plan is novel, but of 
great promise, as every lesson, though but 
of few words, contains within itself a valu- 
able precept. 

16. Scripture Characters, and Subjects 
Versified, &c. Nos. I. § IL., by R. Tobit, 
(Bennett, London,) is designed for chil- 
dren, to whose capacities the humble verse 
is adapted. 

17. Cottage Similes, or Poems designed 
for those in humble Life, by the Author 
of “The Female Missionary Advocate,” 
(Holdsworth, London,) conduct us through 
many pleasing scenes, that are either of 
every-day occurrence, or familiar to every 
observer. The lines are harmonious; but 
the thoughts are not elevated. Simplicity 
is the characteristic of the language. 

18. The Sailor, or the Coquet Cottage, 
and other Poems, by William Gibson, 
(Strange, London,) has rather a delusive 
title; but when it is known that Coguet 
here means a small river in Northumber- 
land, and not a deceitful woman, the book 
assumes its genuine character. The prin- 
cipal poem contains a narrative that would 
have been more interesting had it been 
confined within a narrower compass. The 
author, however, knows how to make the 
most of his materials, and we give him 
credit for his parsimonious ingenuity in 
expending them. With the ladies of Par- 
nassus he is at present no great favourite, 
though they have not forbidden him to 
approach their territories, and the time may 
come when they will be more familiar. 

19. The Woman of Shunem, a Dra- 
matic Sketch: Patmos, a. Fragment ; and 
other Poems, by James Edmeston, (Goode, 
London,) appear before us in a decent 
garb; but we are -chiefly interested in 
knowing something of the characters who 
wear it. The dramatic sketch is founded 
upon the incident recorded in the fourth 
chapter of the second book of Kings, and 
delineates with taste and feeling the cit- 
cumstances which may be supposed to 
arise from the death of the child, and his 
miraculous restoration to life by the instru- 
mentality of Elisha. Patmos —- 
more of the romantic character than the 
preceding; but its name forbids us to say 
that any outrage is committed on proba- 
bility. Prophecy naturally hurries us into 





scenes of futurity, and conducts us through 
untrodden paths. Into these regions the 
author enters; but in most of his leading 
descriptions he takes revelation for his 
guide. The other poems are chiefly on 
Scripture subjects; but quite miscellaneous, 
On the whole, the poetry is respectable, 
but not of the highest order. 

20. A Memento for the Afflicted, by 
Barzillai Quaife, (Nisbet, London,) is 
exclusively religious in its character, ten- 
dency, and expression; and we fully credit 
the author when he says, that “ the follow- 
ing pages were written in very deep afflic- 
tion,” as scarcely any substitute could have 
imitated its dictates. It is a work abound- 
ing with accurate delineations and whole- 
some advice. In describing the advan- 
tages of affliction, and its peculiar fruits, 
in giving directions for the improvement 
of these painful visitations, and in expa- 
tiating on the consolation to be experienced 
during their continuance, and from their 
effects, he is quite at home. We envy not 
the state of that man, who can soberly read 
through this book, and go away unim- 
proved. 

—_—@-——— 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
AUGUST, 1829. 


Tue Sun and Saturn are in conjunction on 
the 1st, at 45 minutes ‘past eleven in the 
morning, in the 8th degree of Leo; the 
time elapsed since their last conjunction is 
380 days, 17 hours, and 45 minutes. Sa- 
turn is now at his greatest distance from the 
earth, in consequence of being situated 
beyond the sun. He may probably be 
detected by the expert observer towards 
the close of the month in the eastern hemis- 
phere, as the San advancing’ in his journey 
through the ecliptic, rises later than the 
lanet every morning. The moon 

enus at 20 minutes past 12 at noon on 
this day. 

The principal objects in the heavens 
that will attract the attention of the celestial 
observer, on the evening of the 1st at nine 
o'clock, are in the constellation Ursa Major, 
which occupies the north-west portion of 
the heavens, nearly mid way between the 
horizon and the zenith. There are seven 
wey stars in this constellation, fout 

ing an irregular square, and the re- 
maining three a circle projecting from the 
north-eastern of the above-named four. 
The brightest of the seven, denominated 
Dubhe, is situated at the north-western 
corner of the square; the star south of this 
is marked B. The two eastern are marked 
y and 4, the former star being southern- 
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most: the three stars forming a curve, are 
ealled the tail of the Great Bear, and are 
known by the following names: that near- 
est the square is called Alioth, the middle 
one Mizar, the small star near it being 
called Alcor; and the star in the extremity 
of the curve Benetnasch; these stars form 
but a small portion of the constellation, 
which is one of the most extensive in the 
heavens. Bodtes may be found by draw- 
ing a line from Mizar through Benetnasch, 
and continued to four times their distance, 
which will terminate in a star of the third 
magnitude, called Mirac. Below this star 
is observed Arcturus, which is the principal 
star in the constellation; a line drawn from 
this star through Mirac, and continued to 
the distance of these stars, will direct the 
observer to one of the third magnitude, 
marked é, which is half-way between a 
star in the head of Bootes, marked #, and 
one of the second magnitude in the con- 
stellation Corona Borealis, named Gemma. 
This star’ is nearly mid-way between 6 
Bootii, and a small cluster of stars in the 
head of the constellation Serpens; and a 
line drawn from the above-mentioned star 
through the cluster, and continued to the 
horizon, will pass through Antares, the red 
star in the heart of Scorpio. Above this 
star is noticed the noble planet Jupiter, 
which is situated in 5 degrees 24 minutes 
of Sagittarius, and has 35 minutes of north 
latitude ; he forms the summit of an isos- 
celes triangle with Antares and 6 Scorpi- 
onis; he is nearly midway between y and 
g& Ophiuchi, and does not alter this posi- 
tion materially during the month, the prin- 
cipal feature in his course being his motion 
toward w Ophiuchi, which is situated to 
the east of him. Nearly overhead is the 
bright star Lyra, and exactly in the zenith 
is observed the third star of the Dragon. 
A line drawn from this star through Lyra, 
and continued to the horizon, will pass 
through Atair, the principal star in the 
Eagle, and a and @ in the head of Capri- 
cornus. 

The Moon arrives at the apogean point 
of her orbit on the 3d, and will be ob- 
served in the evening near 8 Virginis: she 
is directing her course to Spica, which is 
noticed some distance to the east of her. 
Mercury crosses the ecliptic in his ascend- 
in able on this day. On the 4th the 

‘oon crosses the ecliptic in her ascending 
node, and is observed in the evening to 
the south of y Virginis. On the evening 
of the 5th, she is seen nearer Spica, and 
after passing this star, she directs her 
course to the planet Jupiter, now consi- 
derably tothe east of her. On the 7th, 





the moon is dichotomized at 13 minutes 
past 10 in the evening, in the 14th degree 
of Scorpio; and may be observed between 
a and # Libre, Mercury is in perihelio 
on this day. On the evening of the 9th, 
the moon is noticed to have passed Jupiter, 
the conjunction having taken place at 1 
o’clock in the afternoon. After progressing 
through the constellations Sagittarius and 
Capricornus, she arrives at that part of her 
orbit on the 14th at 26 minutes past 10 in 
the evening, that is exactly opposite the 
earth, which is situated in the 2ist degree 
of Aquarius; on the following day she is in 
perigee. 

On the 19th, at 45 minutes past 3 in 
the morning, the Sun and Mars are in 
conjunction in the 25th degree of Leo. 
On the 20th is a visible eclipse of Jupiter’s 
first satellite, which occurs at 4 minutes 
11 seconds past 9 in the evening. At 15 
minutes past 12 the same night, Mercury 
passes the Sun at his superior conjunction. 

The Moon enters her last quarter ‘on 
the 2ist at 35 minutes past 11 in the 
afternoon, in the 28th degree of Taurus. 

The Sun enters the sign Virgo on the 
23d, at 33 minutes past 11 in the morn- 
ing. He rises on this day at 57 minutes 
past 4 in the morning, and sets at 3 
minutes past 7: his declination is 11 de- 
grees 29 minutes north; his semi-diameter 
15 minutes, 51 seconds, and 3-tenths; the 
time that his semi-diameter passes the 
meridian 1 minute, 4 seconds, and 8 tenths; 
and his hourly motion in space, 2 minutes, 
24 seconds, and 7 tenths. 

On the 27th, at 8 in the morning, the 
Moon passes the planet Saturn; she is 
in conjunction with Mars on the 29th, at 
49 minutes past 1 in the morning, and at 
55 minutes ong 8 the same morning, she 
is new in the 4th degree of Virgo: she 
passes Mercury on the 30th, at 30 minutes 
past 4 in the morning, is in apogee on the 
same day, and is in conjunction with 
Venus at 30 minutes past 12 at night, on 
the 31st. 

—_—~_——— 


PHILO-JUDZAN SOCIETY. 


Tue aniversary of this society was held 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand, 
on Wednesday the 20th of May last; 
Henry Drummond Esq. Treasurer, in the 
chair. The meeting was opened with 
prayer by the Rev. W. Mann, when the 
chairman arose and said,—‘ Every candid 
man who reads the Old Testament will 
observe that it notes three great acts, con- 
nected with the dealings of God towards 
the Hebrews as a nation. The first. is— 
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The seasons of special kindness, protection, 
and forbearance, which they repaid with 
ingratitude, by rebellion, and idolatry. The 
second is,—The periods of His judgments 
for their crimes, wherein they were dis- 
persed throughout the nations of the world ; 
amongst whom they were treated with 
great severity and oppression. The third 
is,—The seasons of penitence, when they 
were restored to His grace and favour, 
and to their national splendour, in pros- 
perity and peace. And on occasions of 
the latter description, an awful visitation 
of Divine judgments took place upon these 
Gentiles, who, during their dispersions, af- 
flicted and oppressed His people. The 
prophecies which refer to the splendid 
event of a future restoration of Israel, who, 
as a whole and great nation, are now la- 
bouring under the longest and most severe 
dispersion that people ever suffered in any 
age, are equally true with the prophecies 
which referred to their former restoration ; 
and notwithstanding the credulity of thou- 
sands, who by spiritualizing wrest the 
scriptures, the latter event will as assuredly 
take place in due time, as the former did. 
One of the most eminent stations which 
the Hebrews have held in the dealings of 
God with this lapsed world, has been, 
and yet is, the testimony they are ap- 
pointed to bear to the universal sovereignty 
of the Messiah; heretofore by their pros- 
perity, and now by their adversity. ey 
received, they kept in safety, and they yet 
preserve uncorrupted, as well amidst pros- 
perity as adversity, the Word of God; 
while they fulfil the word of prophecy 
contained therein. In many passages of 
this Word, the return of the Messiah is 
noted for the benefit of the Jews, and in 
these passages the Christians are described 
as being in a state of rebellion, not merely 
against the Messiah as a Priest, but against 
him as a King. Christians ought, there- 
fore, to rejoice in the restoration of the 
Jews; because, when that event is accom- 
plished, the Messiah will reign, as He 
anciently reigned upon the Mercy-seat, 
over all the earth. For these reasons, in 
particular, I call upon you who are present, 
as well as all others, to succour the dis- 
tressed Hebrew nation.” 

There were present on this occasion, 
Lord Viscount Mandeville, the Hon. J. J. 
Strutt, Capt. G. Gambier, R. N., the Rev. 
J. Rees, the Rev. S. R. Maitland, the Hon. 
and Rev. Gerrard Noel, the Rev. E. Man- 
nering, the Rev. H. M. Neile, John Tudor, 
Esq., D. Percival, Esq., Mr. H. Abra- 
hams, and. Mr. E. K. Simons, both of the 
Hebrew nation; who severally addressed 
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the meeting, on moving or seconding the 
following, with other resolutions :-— 

That this meeting rejoice in the decided 
indications for the better, manifested in 
the condition of the Hebrew nation; and 
hail such tokens as intimations from Divine 
Providence of the ys grees of that period 
when the fig-tree of Judah, putting forth 
its buds, and shooting forth its blossoms, 
shall bear ripe fruit. 

That however feeble have hitherto been 
the efforts of this society, this meeting are 
grateful for prospects opened by the assis- 
tance of kind friends; and at the same 
time, feeling them yet very inadequate to 
the importance of the object, strongly 
recommend the formation of auxiliaries in 
the cities of London, Westminster, Bristol, 
Canterbury, Lincoln, Gloucester, Norwich, 
and York ; and in the towns of Bury St. 
Edmunds, Newcastle upon Tyne, North. 
ampton, Southampton, and Stamford, where 
the Jews have in former times been more 
especially plundered of their property, and 
persecuted even to death. 

That this meeting kindly acknowledge 
the exertions of the Philo-Judzan Ladies’ 
Association on behalf of the Hebrew 
nation, and consider the establishment of 
Ladies’ Auxiliary Associations in different 

of the kingdom, after the example 
of that at Clapham, highly desirable, and 
essential to the interests of the Hebrew 
female population. 

That this meeting, sensible of the injuries 
inflicted on the Hebrew nation throughout 
the world, but more especially of those 

trated in our own country, is desirous 
of publicly confessing how greatly we have 
ourselves, and our fathers before us, sinned 
in this matter, 

The chairman then rose, and, to his 
introductory observations, added a short 
but important monition to this effect. “I 
shall now close the business of the day, 
by calling upon you to ascribe glory to 
God: to whom alone glory is due, now 
and evermore. I would, however, first 
state, that letters have been received from 
the Rev. Mr. Leeves, Dr. Steinkopff, and 
the Rev. Mr. Marsh, of Colchester, with 
subscriptions, expressing their attachment 
to this society. I will read one sentence 
from the letter of the Rev. Mr. Marsh, a 
gentleman who, you well know, has long 
paid great attention to the Hebrew nation, 
and particularly to their conversion. The 
passage to which I allude, states as follows, 
‘None of us sufficiently feel the revealed 
truth, that God will requite every injury 
done to the Jews, and every favour be- 
stowed upon them he will notice. Can- 
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not the nation, in these times of benevo- 
lence and liberalism, be stirred up to shew 
them some favour? Lift up your voice, 
and all London, at least, will hear—shall 
hear—must hear, or be punished.” 

The whole assembly then united in sing- 
ing, “‘ Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow ;” &c. &c. after which they delibe- 
rately retired; deeply impressed, and evi- 
dently animated with delight, at the pro- 
ceedings of the day. 





GLEANINGS. 


—_—— 


The New Year in China —TYhe Chinese make their 
new year commence on the new moon nearest to the 
time when the sun's place is in the 15th degree of 
Aquarius. It is the greatest festival observed in the 
empire. Both the government and the people, rich 
and poor, take a louger or shorter respite from their 
cares and their labours at the new year. The last 
day of the old year is an anxious time to all debtors 
and creditors, for it is the great pay-day, and those 
who canuot pay are abused and insulted, and 
have the furniture of their houses all smashed to 

ieces by their desperate creditors. On the 20th of 
the 12th moon, by an order from the Court, all the 
seals of office throughout the empire are locked up, 





attend, however, to ar poo | cases. 
the 





pray. "hese services to the gods being finished, they 
al ly forth about day-light in all directions to visit 
iends and neighbours, leaving a red paper card at 
@ach house: some stay at home to receive visitors. 
In the house, sons and daughters, servants and 
slaves, all dress and appear before the heads of the 
family, to congratulate them on the new year. After 
new year’s day, drinking and carousing, visiting and 
feasting, idleness and dissipation, continue for weeks. 
shops are shut, and workmen idle for a longer or 
shorter Fret. according to the necessities or the 
habits of the several parties. It is in Canton gene- 
rally a month before the business of life returns to 
its ordinary channel.— Extracts from Canton Journal. 
Indian Notion of the Deluge,—Like most savage na- 
tions, the American Indians had a tradition concern- 
ing the universal deluge, and it is singular how the 
uman mind, in its natural state, is apt to account, by 
vial and iliar causes, for great events. They 
said, that there once lived in an island a mighty 
cacique, who slew his son for conspiring against 
him. He afterwards collected his boves, picked and 
preserved them in a gourd, as was the custom of the 
peeves EES the relics of their friends. On a subse- 
quent 


pon this the cacique closed the 
Placed it on the ee ting 
he had the sea shut up withio it, and could have 
fish whenever he pleased. Four brothers, however, 
born at the same birth, and curious intermeddlers, 
ring of this gourd, came during the absence of 
he cacique to veep. into it. In their carelessness 
hey suffered it to fall upon the ground, when i 

to pieces, and there iss' rth a mighty 

lood, with dolphins and sharks, and great tumb 
whales, and the water spread until it overflowed the 
» aod formed the ocean, leaving only the tops of 
the mountains uncovered, which are the present 


The Three Races of Men—The foll 
dissertation on a faye B wee dd 
solema ny of the Oneida yo 

ere were three great 
of whom one was superior to the other two, 
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‘ood 
id to 


takin 
into 
He, 


after surveying it, said, ‘ This £ too white.’ He 
then direc! the other to make a trial of his skill. 
Accordingly, taking charcoal, he pursued the same 
process, aud brought the result to the great spirit; 


who, after surveying it, said, ‘It is too b lack.’ 
Then said the great spirit, ‘ 1 will now try myself ;’ 
and taking red earth, he formed a human being in the 
seme manner, surveyed it, and said, * [his is a pro- 
per man.’ ‘hese three, as you will naturally antici- 
ate, were the original ancestors of all the white, 
black, and red men of our race.”—Dwight’s Travels 
im New York. 

Use of Publicly Endowed Seminaries of Learning.— 
A man without the aid of endowments will gain a 
livelihood by teaching any —— that is of obvious 
copticnsicn either to an act or ca ling, which is gain- 
ful. But for all that is arduous and sublime in ma- 
thematics, for the methods of higher calculus, the 
uses of which lie far remote, or are wholly invisible 
to the general understanding, for those lofty devices 
and inventions of analysis, by which we hope to 
accomplish solutions hitherto a or to 
unravel mysteries in vature, which have yet eluded 
the keenest search of philosophy—for all these, we 
contend, there is no such public request, as would 
foster the growth and production of them to the ex- 
teut that is at all desirable. There have been thou- 
sands in our land, the enamoured votaries of science, 
who never would have felt the generous ;inspiration, 
had it not been evoked by the eloquence and the 
demonstrations of an demic chair, attended b 
them not of free will, but in conformity to those 
qualifying statutes, which have been so much com- 
pietnes os. The latent spark that was in them would 

ave still remained in its dormancy, had it not been 
for the kindred touch which developed it. Philo- 
sophy at length became the mistress of their affec- 
tions, but not till they were made to see her engaging 
mien, and to hear the music of her voice. It was a 

thing to have conducted them, even though as 
it were by the hand of violence, along the way of her 
fascinations.— Dr. mers, on Ecclesiastical Endow- 
ments. 


Sale of Children by their Mothers.—Malabar children 
are generally a very cheap commodity at Anjengo. 
At the end of the rainy season, when there was no 

icular scarcity in the interior country (says Mr. 
orbes, in his Oriental Memoirs,) 1 purchased a boy 
and girl, of about eight or nine years of age, as a 
present to a lady at Bombay, for less money than a 
couple of pigs in England. I bought the young 
couple, laid in two months provision of rice salt 
fish for their voyage, and gave to each of them four 
changes of cotton garments, all for the sum of twenty 
rupees, or fifty shillings. English humanity must 
not pass a censure on this transaction! It was a 
happy purchase for the children ; they were relieved 
from hunger and nakedness, and seut to ap amiable 
mistress, who brought them up tenderly, and, on 
leaving India, provided for their future comfort ; 
whereas, 1 refused to buy them, they would 
assuredly have been sold to another, and bably 
have experienced a miserable bondage with some 
Portuguese Christian, whom we do not reckon 
among the most merciful task-masters. 





cops afterwards, with a basket of fish, but had just 
sold her child to Signior Manuel Kodri ez, the 


the price to half a rupee. Thus did this youn 
man, without remorse, dispose of an only child for 
fifteen-pence. 


one vessel, 1 


slaves; Dec. 
essel, 114 sl Total, ess than three 
months, 1721 niga appears that the point of 
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departure is St. Thomas's Island, and that the slave 

ships belong to the colony. —About 30 of the r 
negroes were dead or sick upon their arrival, eal ae 

trouble was taken to bury the greater part of them. 


Slavery.—The Rev. Dr. Philip, & missionary from 
Africa, a, waked ata _, meeting —_ “about the 
middle of June, 1829, in Manchester, 
were annually spent my & the West hy slave pro- 
prietors upou the venal part of the London press, for 
the purpose of advocating the present inhuman sys- 
tem ; and that there were in the House of Commons, 

proprietors of slaves, 20 holders of West Indian 
bonds, and 200 individuals who were connected with 
aa Age me by marriage or otherwise. 

of Philosophy—lf you wish to know whether 

aia y is superior to the prejudices of the world, 
ask him to carry a parcel for you. Diogenes Laer- 
tius tells usa story of his great namesake, that bein 
once ee by a certain young | — 
him philosophy, he gave him a piece of cheese 
carry; upon which the other immediately declines 
to receive his instructions. 

St. Pancras.—Vhe history of the old church of 
Pancras is not a little singular—it is one of the 
oldést in Middlesex, and the parish it belongs to is 
one of the largest, being eighteen miles in circum- 
ference. ‘The name was sent from Rome by the 
Pope expressly for this church, which has the onl 
general Catholic burial und in England, an 
mass is daily said at St. Peter’s at Rome, for the 
repose of the souls of the faithful whose bodies are 
deposited therein; it was also the last Church in 
England whose bell tolled for mass, or in which any 
Catholic rites were celebra‘ 

Gypsies.—It may appear incredible to those who 
have not thought upon the subject, that, upon the 
lowest calculation, there are at oa? "wandering 
about this kingdom no less than 12,000, 

Sir P. Laurie and Sir R. Birnie—It i is, perhaps, not 
generally known, that Sir P. Laurie, one of the 
aldermen of London, and Sir Richard Birnie, the 
head panes magistrate in England, are both natives 
of Scotland, and b oth commenced their career “ 
ther in Londo so apprentice saddlers, with 
yey mn ay of that Captain Godsman whose onmne 
is as fi asah d word in Inverness, from 
the circumstance of his having formed one of the 
most beautiful aud romantic walks in the vicinity of 
that town.— Inverness 

Chinese Justice.—The Chinese have no idea of making 
a distinction between dan mur- 
der, as was fatally exemplified some years ago, in the 
case of a poor gunner belonging to an Indiaman, 
who was given up because the wad ofa gun, fired by 
the command of an officer, happened to strike a 
native in a boat at some distance, and ‘cesmdaned 
his death. By the Chinese a, if the person sur- 
vives the accident forty Jays, and after that period 
dies, even in consequence of the same —=_ et 
it is not considered murder. When any case of 
kind occurs, it is best to secure the wounded China- 
man, and have him under the care of Europeans 
during that space of time; for the Chinese would 
otherwise, perhaps, bring some man who had died a 
natural death in the interval, and swear that he was 
the person who died of the accident, in hope of ‘ex- 
torting a sum of money.—Na Military Maga- 
sine, No. 4. 

Gout. a 4 a mful of pure English gin, add three 
tea-spoonsfal o o— of Swe Let be taken 
over night, and th I gradually’ come till it 
is entirely remov 

Blenheim-house. —The once proud seat of the illus- 
trious Marlborough, presents now but a oye 
and desolate appearance to the visitor. The court- 
— are overgrown with grass, and the wall- fower 

introdnced itself b th the 
of the windows are broken—and the ripples of ‘he 
beautiful lake are intercepted by weeds, which luxu- 
ay in all the 2S ees of endistarbed 1 on, 











Interesting to Florists—The carnation-fancier will 
be glad to hoor of an effectual preventive against the 
fiy, which has hitherto proved so injurious to this 
beautiful flower :—Take some black pepper, ground 
= fine, and dredge it ~ oy By over Te leaves and 

k whilst the dew is on the plant. 


oe: discovered Volcano.—A volcano has been 
discovered in New South Wales, in the direction of 
Hunter's River, emittin Bs =. in i ) oor -time a dense 
volume of flame ming} e, and in the 
night-time a sulphureous bluish ae of flame. It 
does not appear as if an eruption had yet taken place, 
and the crater seems as if it were ay extendin 
wider and longer. As no lava has 
in the ——" and the natives express eS asto- 
it is reasonably inferred 





that this isi its first appearance. 
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a. Exercise —“ I have seen,” says a French 
es, | have myself seen, two young 
Tadic (ot Rio) whose countenance wore the expres- 
sion of mildness and benevolence, endeavour, by way 
of pastime, to cut, at a certain distance, with & 
whip, the face of & negro whom they had ordered 
not to stir from the spot. ‘This exercise to 
ne -. 1 would — , cae a 
er, who came in essay not 
reprimanded them for their c ~~ 's 
ae Ye leu waite Wel 
Large Orange.—An ora measuring earl : 
teen , Ang round, was | may. plucked 454 
the orchard of Mr. Mobbs, near Parramatta, 


Natural Phenomena.—\n the immense mines of Vic- 
lizka, near Cracow, in Poland, is a large block of 
salt, called Lot's wife; by the moist or dry appear- 
ance of which the subterraneous inhabitants know 
the state of the weather above Gouee. Salt being 
aod to the superabundant | umidity of the at- 

oappere, before rain whilst 
cer lee glass, and other impervious eubstaneer a 
amp from resisting the moisture deposi 

Windows, doors, an ay a with 
humid air ; ‘and this known property 
into the service of mechanics for biting. blocks of 
granite and making millstones. ‘ 
or the sound of bells and church clocks, bag LY 
great distance unusually clear, are signs of wind, or 
at least of a change ; showing the atmosphere to be 
loaded with vapours, since dense bodies propagate 
sound better than rare. Dry stones and damp earth 
announce fine weather ; bat damp stones an 
earth the cont When the flame ofa fire or 8 
lamp burns steadi ly it is serene weather; but if it 

es or crackles, it indicates rain, nsive smells 
+ og drains, —— or. holes, aneodent on the fall of 
the diminished 
ressare of the etmeaphere, ~ aa the salphurated 
en and ——— effluvia to to expand 

their iow abod tl 


change of pawn wf ‘Tanned leather, and al 

— mie ae those of sea- animals, w facdia 
e same cause; whilst maps and charts, pansed 

~y canvass relax. 














in the symptoms of 
hydrophobia, as described by te pmo and 
Orfila, who have written a scientific work on this 
disorder :—‘‘ A dog at the commencement of madness 
is sick, languishing, and more dull than usual. He 
seeks obscurity, remains in a =~, 4 does not bar 
but growls continually at Jy 7 cod, Without an 
ee 


Kah, fix 


ling ; his hap ae his month is open and fall 
of frothy clever hi tongue hangs out, and his tail 
yp mengh ) 1. legs. e has, for the most bat nos 


orror of water, th 
geucraly, -- to redouble his ay ya 
time to time tran ou 
to bite every object which ts —_ not even 
excepting his master, whom Ended 
recognize, Light and lively aes + ly increase 
his rage. At the — of thirty or thirty-six hours he 
dies in convul: After various remedies for this 
ao ae A Reve = tried in —_ Socom now 
t cutting or burning out itten part is 
the only one to be relied on.— The Menageries. 
Farmers’ Wives and yes ge soe —Would it not be 
better if farmers’ wives and dau 
draw their attention a little from 


strong and sweet,) and aoe § the soft sed 
novels of Sir bat 7 Scott, and i 
were Se owner of a great 


house, and thus prevent the paupe: » and over ths 
and poaching, that are now going on A over 
country. It is inconvenient to a lady, and 
to have to provide victuals and drisk fora 
parcel of , in nail shoes, 17 
e work, ho 


the lodging and boarding of enty 
but it is my duty, and, indeed, xy is ae 
see y » pee thus’ provided for, to rescue 
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extortions that would be practised upon them, if they 
were lodging in holes here and there in the neigh- 
bourhood of the farm, Wives indeed! Where isa 
young farmer to find a wife amongst the novel-readin 
and musicing things that are stuck up in ¢ 
parlours with bells to call servants to them? Rather 
than have one of these, even with the few hundreds 
or-thousands that a foolish father may have raked 
together for her, I, for my part, if is were’a yous 
farmer, just going to enter upon my business, wou! 
take my est horse and ride him to death in search 
of a girl that gets =. by day-light, milks her cows 
before breakfast, and knows how to bake, salt bacon, 
and brew. Without this, a woman in a farm-house is 
a@ species of the pestilence; so far from being a 
source of pleasure, she is a constant source of an- 
noyance ; she is a ‘‘ trouble,” indeed, and besides the 
trouble, the expense of her is enormous.— Codéett. 

Zoological Gardens.—The number of visitors to the 
Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, last year, was 
112,000, and the receipts amounted to £12,358. The 
Society has purch 33 acres of ground near Kings- 
ton, for the purpose of breeding foreign animals. 

Chinese Temples.—There are in China 1560 temples 
dedicated to Confucius. At the spring and autumnal 
sacrifices, it is calculated that there are offered to 
him 27,000 pigs, 5,800 sheep, 2,800 deer, 27,000 rab- 
bits, besides 27,000 pieces of silk. 

English Monarchs.—It is remarkable that among the 
thirty-two sovereigns who have sat on the English 
throne since William the Conqueror, although each 
of the eleven months has witnessed the accession of 
one or more, the month of May has not been so for- 
tunate, none having ascended the throne within its 
limits. 

The Advantages of going to Law.—Going to law has 
this Advantage, that it does not simply settle dis- 
putes, but in many cases effectually takes from the 
aay the cause of litigation, and the qoowe of 

‘uture contention. ‘The case stated in the following 
lines highly exemplifies the truth of the position : 
An Upper and a Lower Mill 
Fell out about their water : 
To war they went, that is, to law, 
Resolved to give no quarter. 
A lawyer was by each engaged ; 
And hotly they contended ; 
When fees grew slack, the war they waged 
They judged were better ended. 
The heavy costs remaining still, 
Were settled without pother : 
One lawyer took the Upper Mill, 
The Lower Mill the other. 

York Minster,—Timber to the amount of £5000 
has been granted by government for York Minster ; 
aod to lessen the expense of carriage, we understan 

roof will be finished at the dock-yards at-Chat- 


Local Memory.—Magliabechi, the Florentine libra- 
rian, remembered every book in every collection of 
which he had once seen a2 catalogue; and when he 

seen a library, he remembered the place of every 
book in every bookcase. In regard to the ks he 
had read, his nemory was such, that in more than 
ten thousand volumes, he could refer to the particular 
volume or page where any subject, argument, or sug- 
gestion was to be found; so that at last he was con- 
stantly referred to by learned men, as a kind of index 
to the stores of almost every library in Europe. 

New Discoveryin the Preparation of Flar.—A French 

per states, that an inhabitant of Chateau-Thierry 
Bas discovered a mode of giving to prepared hemp 
and flax the fineness, softness, and whiteness of cot- 
ton, by impregnating those substances with oil, and 
then exposing them, during fifteen or twenty days, to 
the action of frost, between two layers of snow. By 
this means all the inconvenience: of the ordinary 
and tedious eoaeese of ping them in st it water 
will be avoided. 

Thrashing Machine.—A portable thrashing machine 
has been invented by Mr. Rider, a mechanic and 





small farmer, who resides apoe the Wallop estate, 
in the parish of Westbury, Wilts. The inventor is 
recommended not to exhibit the machine publicly 
until he has obtained a patent, or entered a caveat 
for it. The a of action is simple, and it is 
calculated that with the power of one man it will 
make three hundred effectual strokes in one minute. 
If the Se dae proves successful (and it will be 
made publicly) the utility of this machine will be 
great to farmers who have either uplands or lands at 
adistance from their farms, as this machine can be 
removed with as much facility asa winnowing ma- 
chine, and its cost will not exceed 8/. or 10/. 
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Just Published. 


History of the South Sea Islands, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 
eight plates and two maps, half-bound in cloth, entitled 
olynesian arches, during a residence of nearly 
Six Years in the South Sea Islands. Including De- 
scriptions of the Natural History and Scenery of the 
slands—with Kemarks on the History, Mythol . 
rts, Manners, and 


Ww. 


awaii, or Owhyhee. : 

In one vol. 12mo. with a map and three engravings, 
Journal of a Residence in the Sandwich Islands, 
during the Years 1823, 1224, and 18%. By C. 8. 
Stewart.— With an Introduction, and occasional Notes, 
by W. Ellis. 

P: of the Gardens and Mena- 
Society, with beautiful wood 
engravings. 


Fisher's National Portrait Gallery, No. IV. con- 
taining three superb engravings, and memoirs. 

Lancashire Illustrated, No. X.; and Ireland [Ilus- 
trated, No. V. are also ready for delivery. 

The National Reader, a Selection of Exercises in 
Reading and Speaking. By John Pierpont, Compiler 
of the American First-Class Book. 

_ The Student’s.Algebra, with “Notes and Observa- 
tions. By John Darby. 

Mesning and Evening Prayers, adapted for Family 

orshbip. 

Christian woomiy, a Story. 

r 
B 





Prosp and Speci 
series of the Zoological 


The Traveller’s Prayer, a discourse on the Third 
Collect for Grace, By Adam Clarke, LL.D. &c. 

Aphorisms on the Assurance of Faith. By the 
Rev. William Cudworth. 

The Voice of Devotion, or a Course of Prayers for 
the private Use of Christians. 

Concise System of Mechanics in Theory and 

Practice, By im. 

The History of the Christian Church, from the 
First to the Nineteenth Century, in 

An Essay on the Phrenology of d 
Negroes. By James Montgomery, esq, with Stric- 
tures thereon. By Corden I‘hompson, M.D. 

The Rise, Progress, aud Termination of Mcham- 
medism, a Discourse.. By H. Forster Burder, M.A. 
‘The Nature and’ Duration of the Papal Apostacy, a 
Discourse. By Robert Vaugha' 

Bi 


ames [ 


D. 

A. Memori or Tribute of Praise to God. By 
Samuel Eyles Pierce. 

Philosophical Tables compiled from various Au- 
thors, Ancient and ern. : 

Brief Account of the Colosseum in: the ‘Regent's 
Park, London: P 

An Oration delivered before the Medico-Botanical 
Society of London, October, 18¢8. By John Frost, 
F.R.S. Edinburgh, F.L.S. &c. 
_The New French Manual and Traveller’s Compa- 
nion. By Gabriel Surenne, F.A-S,E.- wT 
Address of Earl Stanhope, President of the Medico- 
Botanical Society, at the Anniversary Dinner, Jan. 


16, 1829. 
Practical Logic, or Hints to Theme Writers, &c. 
By B. H. Smart 


Cottage Poetry, by the Author of “‘ Old Friends in 

a New Dress.” 

A Universal Prayer; Death ; a Vision of Heaven; 

and a Vision of Hell, by Robert Montgomery, 3d ed, 
, .«..., Inthe Press. 

The Heraldry of Crests, 18mo. containing nearly 
4000 Crests, from engravings by the late I. P. Elven, 
with the bearers’ names alp! ahatioey. arranged. 

_A_ Compendious and Impartial View of the Prin- 
cipal Events in the History of Great Britain 
Treland, in relation to the Roman Catholic Question. 

The Sabbath Minstrel, a collection of Original 
Bynes ‘or Sunday Schools. By John Taylor. 

wo Discourses on Public Berevements in the 
Christian Church. By John Sheppard, of Frome. 

An Embellished Chart of General History and 

Chronology. By F.H. Lightfoot. 


Preparing for Publication. 

A Volume of Sermons. By Dr. Werdiaget Glasgow. 

Thesaurus Ellipsium Latinarum, sive Vocum, que 
in Sermone Latino suppresse, indicantur, et ex 
preestantissimis Auctoribus illustrantur, cum Indi- 
cibus Necessariis, auctore Elia Palairet, 1760. 
printed by E. H. Barker, esq. of Thetford, Norfolk, 
with Corrections and Additions. 
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